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SEAL OF THE SEMINOLE NATION 


The design in colors on the front cover of this number of The 
Chronicles is a reproduction of the original painting of the Seminole 
Seal on exhibit in the Museum of the Historical Society, one of the 
paintings of the official seals of the Five Civilized Tribes in the 
history of Oklahoma. The central device of this seal shows a plumed 
tribesman paddling a canoe across a lake to a village where a 
factory (trading house) stands on the shore. 


Originaly a tribal division of the Creek Nation, the Seminole 
separated from the Creek about the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury to settle in Florida where the lakes and swamps of this 
region henceforth had a significant place in the life of the Seminole 
people. It was in the Everglade swamp region of Southern Florida 
that Seminole families found refuge and remained in hiding while 
their warriors fought for seven years against United States troops. 
This war had been precipitated by the refusal of the tribe to leave 
Florida during the removal of the Indians from the Southeastern 
States and come west to the Indian Territory in 1833-35. Most of 
the Seminole were finally forced to move to the Indian Territory 
but some of them never surrendered to the United States, remaining 
in Florida where their descendants have lived to this day adapting 
themselves to life in the swamp lands. 


There is a tradition that the central device of the Seminole 
Seal was based on old tribal religious beliefs as well as real 
history when the design for the seal was adopted. Medicinal herbs 
and roots were purchased for the manufacture of commercial tonies, 
by traders among the Indians living in easy access to the places 
where such plants grew near lakes and streams both in Florida and 
the Indian Territory. This trade was brisk in early times, bringing 
in considerable revenue to the Indians during certain seasons of the 
year. 


The knowledge and the use of some of the herbs and roots were 
held sacred by the Creek and the Seminole, in connection with 
certain tribal religious rites and ceremonials. These ideas had a 
significant place for the people in gathering and preserving the 
plants as well as in the journey when taking the dried products 
to the trading post. The whole event followed a definite pattern of 
procedure, and was associated with thoughts of happiness and well- 
being. When an official seal was planned and adopted for the nation 


1 The lower right-hand ray of the central star in the Oklahoma State Seal shows 
the old Seminole seal, each of the four remaining rays of this five-pointed star 
showing the other official seals of the Five Civilized Tribs. For further reference 
on the history ef these seals, see “Official Seals of the Five Civilized Tribes,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (December, 1940), pp. 357-70. 
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west, the scene of the plumed tribesman paddling a canoe across 
a lake to a trading post suggested a design representing peace and 
plenty for the old time Seminole. 


The Seminole reposed great faith and power in a hereditary 
chieftain, who ruled the comparatively small tribe. Therefore, 


_ following an old tribal law, the executive of the Seminole Nation 


was a herediatary chief or his kinsman chosen to govern for life or, 
in later history, for successive terms in the office during a long 
period of years. Significant of this one-man rule, the outer border 
of the official Seminole Seal is inscribed with the words, ‘‘ Executive 
Department of the Seminole Nation.’’ 


The separation of the Creek tribal group that became known 


_ as the Seminole and their settlement in the prairie region of present 


Aluchua County, Florida took place around 1750. The name 
“*Seminole’’ signifies ‘‘those who went off from the main part of 
the people,’’ from the Creek Semino’lé which literally means ‘‘run- 


_away.’’ The nucleus of this immigration to Florida was from the 


Oconee tribe, decendants of the Hichiti who still spoke the ancient 
Hichiti language, that had moved from the Oconee River, Georgia, 
and settled among the Lower Creek people on the lower course of 
the Chattahoochee River after the Yamasee War, about 1715. Other 
tribal bands from the Creek confederacy joined the Seminole; the 
Oconee and these Hichiti speaking allies soon became known as 
the Mikasuki. They were the ‘‘Red Stick’’ warrior division of the 
Seminole that bitterly opposed dealings with the white colonial 
interests (Spanish, French or English). Muskogee speaking bands 
from the Upper Creek people joined the Seminole in Florida about 


the time of the American Revolution; and again after the Creek 
' War of 1813-14, at which time so many of these Creek people came 
as refugees among the Seminole that the population of the tribe was 
tripled and even the language was changed to that of the Creek 
~ (or Muskogee). 


The first Seminole War took place in 1817-18, in which Andrew 


_ Jackson led a large force of American troops in an attack and the 


burning of the town of the Mikasuki near the lake by that name 


_in Northern Florida. The trouble had arisen over run-away Negro 
slaves from Spanish Florida and from the State of Georgia who 
had formed a large refugee population in the Seminole country. 


When white men, many of them unprincipaled characters, hunted 


down these Negro fugitives and even seized Negro slaves that 
belonged to some of the wealthy tribesmen, fights and killings had 


ry 


taken place that brought on war. 


The Spanish Treaty of 1819, providing the cession of Florida, 


brought the Seminole under the jurisdiction of the United States. A 
census made in 1823 under the auspices of the War Department 
showed that there were 4,833 Seminole in Florida, an approximately 
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aceurate count in the light of population figures of the tribe 
given some years later by the United States Office of Indian Affairs. 
Georgia still incensed over the run-away slave issue demanded that 
the Seminole be moved out of the rich agricultural region in Florida 


to another part of the country. The Seminole, referred to as the — 


“Plorida Indians,’’ signed a treaty with United States com- 
missioners meeting at Moultrie Creek, Florida Territory in 1828, 
concluded September 18 (ratified January 2, 1824), providing for 
the cession of all tribal lands in Florida except for a reservation 
in Central Florida where the tribesmen and their families should 
henceforth make their homes. Pushed out of their rich agricultural 
region to the reservation in the swamp country, the Seminole were 
soon reduced to near starvation and still suffered from white out- 
law attacks and seizure of Negro slaves. Finally, following the 
Indian Removal Act passed by Congress and signed by President 
Jackson (May, 1830), another treaty was signed by the Seminole 
chiefs at Payne’s landing on May 9, 1832, providing for the cession 
of the Seminole Reservation in Central Florida to the United States 
and for the removal of the tribe to the Indian Territory if they 
could find a suitable location in the Creek country there. Six 
Seminole leaders? made the journey west to examine this new 
country and were induced by their Agent to sign another treaty at 
Fort Gibson (April 12, 1833) providing for the settlement of the 
Seminole in a tract in the Creek Nation, lying between the Canadian 
and the North Canadian rivers and extending west to a north-south 
line twenty-five miles west of the mouth of Little River. The 
Seminole people bitterly opposed these two treaties since this new 
western tract was already settled by the Creek and bordered the 
Plains where ‘‘wild Indian tribes’? were at war. 


In 1835, the second and Great Seminole War began, this year 


marking the end of the stipulated period in which the tribal mem- 
bers were to have made ready to go west. The war lasted until Aug- 
ust, 1842, costing the United States the lives of approximately 1,500 
American soldiers, many civilians and $20,000,000 in money. The 
war was one of attrition with atrocities committed by both sides. 


Seminole families fled deeper and deeper into the swamps where 
they existed in a starving condition as their homes were burned, 
their fields laid waste and their cattle and Negro slaves killed and 
captured. A black passage in United States military annals was the 


seizure of Osceola, the Seminole leader and his followers through — 


treachery under a white flag of truce, by General Thomas S. Jesup 
goaded by demands of hysterical white people to end the war at 


: 2 These Seminoles were in order as their names appear on the Treaty at Fort 
Gibson, 1833: Takos Emathla, Holati Emathla, Jumper, Coa Harjo, Charley Emathla, 


Yaha Harjo, Neha-thloco representing Foke-Luste-Harjo (“Black Dirt”), Portraits 


of some of these leaders are shown in McKenney and Hall, Hist the Indi 
Tribes of North America, (Philadelphia, 1942). : oe Oe 
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once. This happened early (December, 1837) in the war. Osceola 
- died as a prisoner in Fort Moultrie, South Carolina, in January, 


1838. 


The Seminole leaders in this period were Mikanopi,? heredi- 
tary ruler and descendant of the ancient Oconee, ranked as head 
chief of the tribe, owner of considerable property, a man of ability 
and prestige. Jumper, a descendant of the old Yamassee chieftains, 
was the intelligent and most influential leader in the tribal councils. 
Alligator, of the ancient Yamassee, was a shrewd, sensible leader 
in the council. Holati Emathla, chief of the Mikasuki, was closely 
identified with his son, Charlie Emathla (courageous and practical) 
and Takos Emathla (John Hicks), a Mikasuki chief who was 
strongly in favor of removal to the west. Coa Coochee (Wild Cat), 
son of a Seminole chief of the St. Johns River region, was a young 
leader of unusual personality and promise. Osceola was a Creek 
(and part Scot), noted for undaunted courage, from the Upper 
Creek town of Tallassie. 


United States agents began organizing for the removal of the 
Seminole from Florida in 1835, the first party of immigrants ar- 
riving in the Indian Territory the following year under the leader- 
ship of Chief Holati Emathla who died enroute near the Choctaw 
Agency (Skullyville) in the summer of 1836. These immigrants 
traveled on west and settled near Little River, north of the Canadian, 
where their community became known as Fokeluste Harjo (‘‘Black 
Dirt’’) after their influential leader by this name. Jumper died of 
tuberculosis in the spring of 1838 at New Orleans en route to the 
Indian Territory. According to the report in this year through the 
Office of Indian Affairs, there were 3,565 Seminole in the Indian 
Territory but another authoritative report states by the end of 
1838 their population was far lower, many hundreds having died 
from disease and hardships en route and in the new country west. 
One-third, or less, of the tribe still carried on the war in Florida. 


In June, 1838, soon after the arrival of Chief Mikanopi with a 
company of his tribesmen and their families, a council was held at 
Fort Gibson with the Creek chiefs, in which the location of the 
Seminole in the Creek nation was discussed. The region that had 
been assigned to them was already oceupied by the Upper Creek 
“‘towns’’ leaving only a hazardous location on the western border 
near the Plains tribes. In their plight, the Seminole encamped in 
the vicinity of Fort Gibson in a miserable condition some of them 
remaining there for several years. At the close of war in Florida 
(1842), more of the Seminole were brought west though several 
hundred remained in the Everglade region. 


3Swanton (The Indians of Southeastern United States, Bur. Amer. Ethn, 


Bulletin 137 [1946]) gives the spelling of this name as Mikonopi, and variations 
appear in other publications. 
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In 1845, a treaty signed by the United States commissioners and 
delegations of the Seminole and the Creek provided that the 
Seminole could settle anywhere they wished in the new country 
under the Creek laws and government, an arrangement that never 
proved satisfactory since many of the Creek people were unfriendly 
neighbors and friction arose when they seized Seminole slaves 
claiming them as their own Negroes. Seminole settlements by 1849 
were located in the valley of the Deep Fork south to the Canadian 
River in what are now are adjoining parts of Okfuskee, Hughes and 
Seminole counties. Chief Mikanopi died in 1849, and was succeeded 
in the chieftaincy by his nephew, Jim Jumper (son of Jumper). Coa 
Coochee or Wild Cat, who had been Mikanopi’s principal advisor 
and who had never accepted the laws of the Creek Nation, left 
the Indian Territory with a large party of his Seminole tribesmen 
and some Negroes for Mexico where he was later honored for his 
part in Indian wars on the side of Mexico. 


A treaty with the Creek Nation in 1856 finally provided a 
cession of Creek lands to the Seminole where they could establish 
their own government and laws. The tract of an estimated 2,169,030 
acres lay north of the Canadian River to the North Canadian and 
the south line of the Cherokee Outlet, extending west from the 97th 
Meridian to the 100th Meridian, West Longitude. The Seminole 
Agency and the Seminole Council house a few miles west were 
located in the vicinity of present Wanette in Pottawatomie County. 
Organization of the Seminole Government was under way by 1859, 
with John Jumper as Principal Chief, who had succeeded to the 
position at the death of his relative, Chief Jim Jumper some years 
before. Advancement of the Seminole Nation, however, was inter- 
rupted by the outbreak of the War between the States. On August 
1, 1861, Commissioner Albert Pike concluded a treaty with the 
Seminole at their council house in behalf of the Confederate States, 
signed by John Jumper as Principal Chief and twelve town chiefs. 
John Chupco, a town chief, refused to sign the Confederate treaty. 
He with the members of his town, together with town chief Billy 
Bowlegs and his followers, soon joined the forces of the Creek 
leader Opothleyahola, in Kansas where they served during the War 
in the Indian Home Guard troops of the Union Army. Chief John 
Jumper led the southern Seminole forces that served in the Con- 
federate Army during the War period, having organized the 
Seminole Battalion in 1861 which served with distinction in the 
battles fought in the Indian Territory and in which he himself 
attained the rank of colonel. 


At the close of the War, John Chupco recognized by the 
Government agents as the principal chief of the Seminole Nation 
signed the Seminole Treaty of 1866 at Washington, D. C., with the 
United States. The same document was signed by John F. Brown, 
lately a lieutenant in the Confederate Army and son-in-law of Chief 
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John Jumper, representing the southern Seminole. The new treaty 
based on penalties for the recent alignment with the Confederacy 
provided the cession of all the Seminole lands (the tract of 2,169,080 


acres) to the United States at a price of approximately fifteen — 


cents an acre and the purchase by the Seminole of a 200,000 acre 
tract’ from the Creek Nation at fifty cents an acre. This tract to- 
gether with an additional 175,000 acres, later necessarily purchased 
from the Creek Nation at one dollar an acre, because of an error 
in the Government survey of the Creek boundary, comprised the 
Seminole Nation until statehood, approximating present Seminole 
County, Oklahoma. 


During the reconstruction period after the War to the close 
of the 1870’s, there were two head chiefs in the nation: John 
Chupco (died 1881), chief of the Northern faction of the Seminole; 


and John Jumper (died 1896), chief of the Northern or majority 


group. Chief Jumper resigned in 1877 to devote himself to the Bap- 
tist ministry among his people, and was succeeded in office by John 
F. Brown who served as Principal Chief of the Seminole Nation 
until the time of his death in 1919, except for one term (1902-1904) 
when Hulputta Mieco was elected to serve. The sister of John F. 
Brown, always referred to as ‘‘Governor Brown’’ as a prominent 
citizen of Oklahoma, was Mrs. Alice Brown Davis, a leader in 
Seminole education and official business who was appointed 
Principal Chief of the Seminole by the President of the United 
States in 1922 in closing some tribal land affairs. Since the death of 
Mrs. Davis, other appointed Seminole chiefs to promote welfare 
and business interests of the tribe relating to the United States 


Indian Office have been the late George Harjo, Marey Cully and. 


the present principal chief Phillip Walker. 


The Seminole bands came from the different parts of the 
country where they had been refugeed during the war and were set- 
tled 1868 in the land assigned them by the Treaty of 1866. The tribal 
government was established along the lines of constitutional forms, 
and Wewoka was designated the capital of the Nation. This Sem- 
inole government consisted of an elected principal chief, a na- 
tional council constituting the legislative and judicial depart- 
ments and a body of light-horsemen that served as the police force 
which had the reputation as the best law-enforcing body in the 
Indian Territory. The Council was composed of forty-two members, 
three each from the fourteen “towns’’ or communities in the nation, 


twelve being Indian towns and two separate towns for Negro freed- 


men who had been granted citizenship in the Nation by the terms 


of the Treaty of 1866. The Seminole was the smallest (population — 
varied from 2,000 to 3,000 at different times after 1846) of the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory were the last of these 


Five Tribes to organize their government in this region. 


John F. Brown, referred to 
as “Governor Brown,” served 
as Principal Chief of the 
Seminole Nation from 1877- 
1902; and 1902 to his death 
in 1919. 


JOHN F. BROWN 


CHIEF JOHN JUMPER, JOHN CHUPCO, CHIEF 
SEMINOLE NATION. OF THE NORTHERN SEMINOLES. 
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Emahaka Boarding School for Seminole Girls. 
Building erected, 1893. 


Seminole Council House, Capitol of the Seminole Nation, at Wewoka. 
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Map of the Seminole Nation, 1901. 
The area shown comprised the Seminole Country, 1866-1907. 
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The Seminole chiefs in their first meetings with United 
States government agents were interested in schools for their 
children. The Treaty of 1823 provided the establishment of Seminole 
school near the agency in Florida. Seminole boys were sent to the 
Choctaw Academy in Kentucky where the interest of the Elkhorn 
Baptist Association prevailed, the first group—eight fine looking 
Seminole boys about ten to twelve years old—arrived on December 
24, 1830. Other Seminole boys attended this Academy through the 
years. A plea for a Seminole school in the Indian Territory brought 
the opening of their first school in this country near the Agency 
in 1844, with John Bemo as teacher, a young Seminole who had 
experienced a romantic sea-faring life as a lad and later had oppor- 
tunities of schooling through the Mariner’s Church in Philadelphia. 
The first Seminole mission school was called Oak Ridge, a boarding 
school opened in 1848 under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Mission Board, with Reverend John Lilley in charge, the site of 
which is about three miles southeast of present Holdenville, in 
Hughes County. The Presbyterian missionary, Reverend James R. 
Ramsey, established four schools in the Nation in 1868, and later 
also opened a boarding school for Seminole girls, known as Wewoka 
Mission, about two miles north of Wewoka. Missionairies of the 
Methodist Indian Mission Conference established the Sasakwa 
Female Academy among the Seminole in 1884. Baptist Missionaries 
had begun work among the Seminole around 1850, and this chureh 
has a large and influential membership among the Seminole people 
today. The oldest Baptist church organization in the old Seminole 
Nation is the Spring Church, the location of this modern Indian 
church building and grounds being about two miles west of Sasakwa 
in Seminole County, where Colonel John Jumper was pastor at the 
time of his death. He had always been zealous for the education of 
the Seminole children. Two national academies were established 
by the Seminole Council, with the erection of two handsome build- 
ings, exact replicas at a cost of about $65,000 each: The first was 
‘“Mekasukey Academy’’ opened for Seminole boys in 1891, located 
about three miles southwest of present Seminole, in Seminole 
County ; the second was Emahaka Academy (referred to locally as 
‘‘Emahaka Mission’’), the school opened in 1894 for girls. 


Seminole men, women and children were allotted lands in 
severalty under the Seminole Agreement concluded with the United 
States Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes (‘‘Dawes Com- 
mission) and signed December 27, 1897. At the close of the Seminole 
government ten years later, official documents and papers of this 
Indian nation and the old die of the Seminole Seal were taken to the 
Five Civilized Tribes Agency as the depository for the United 
States government at Muskogee.t The painting made from the im- 


4 The constitution and laws of the Seminole Nation were never published in 
book form. The first written law of the Seminole was passed by the Council at 
the Seminole Agency, in Florida, in 1825, relating to the rights of children in in- 
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press of this old die, shown here in colors on the cover of The 
Chronicles, 1s a symbol of the history, lore and promise of a remark- 
able Indian nation—the Seminole—, in establishing social institu- 
tions and a new form of government along the lines of old tribal 
customs as a law-abiding, peaceful people.5 

—The Editor 


heriting property belonging to the father. The first Seminole constitution provid- 
ing the organization of the Nation west was adopted soon after the Treaty of 1856 
but the text of this document was lost. The original manuscript of acts of the 
Seminole Council for the years 1884, 1886, 1887, 1893 have been kept in the old 
records of the Five Civilized Tribes Agency at Muskogee. The original manuscripts 
in the native language (Creek), of acts of the Seminole Council passed at meetings 
in the old Seminole capitol at Wewoka from 1897 to 1903, bound in a volume, form 
a valuable historical relic in the Indian Archives of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. 

5 References on Seminole history are found in the following: Grant Foreman, 
Indian Removal, (Norman, 1932), and Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934); John 
R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors, Bur. Amer. 
Ethn., Bulletin 73 (1922); Edwin C. McReynolds, A History of the Sooner State 
(Norman, 1955); Muriel H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma 
(Norman, 1951). 
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THE JUMPER FAMILY OF THE SEMINOLE NATION 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


The name ‘‘Jumper’’ was celebrated in Florida from the time 
of the negotiation of the Treaty of Payne’s Landing through the 
several Seminole Wars, and it became equally well known in the 
Indian Territory. 


Lieutenant George Archibald McCall, Fourth United States 
Infantry, in a letter to his brother from the Seminole Agency, July 
15, 1823, described Chief Micanopy as slow of speech and rather 
too indolent to rule harshly : ‘‘In fact he leaves official matters very 
much to the management of his Minister of State, as I may call him, 
a man who possessed great cunning and effrontery. This person, 
‘bold in council, but cautious in the field’ never distinguished him- 
self by deeds of enterprise or courage, and has received the name 
of Hote-mathla, in English, ‘Home Warrior;’ he is known, however, 
more generally, if not exclusively, by the name of ‘Jumper.’’! 


Upon the death of the aged Micanopy he was succeeded by his 
nephew, Jim Jumper whose reputation was tarnished by some ques- 
tionable business transactions with a white man regarding Sem- 
inole slaves. He was succeeded by John Jumper who was prominent 
in Florida for many years as a treaty maker, and later in the 
western Seminole Nation as a minister of the gospel. 


Governor William P. Duval wrote to Thomas L. McKenney 
from Tallahassee, April 7, 1826, that it would be unavailing to urge 
the Seminole Indians to emigrate west of the Mississippi, and they 
refused to go unless the Creeks were removed :? 

The deputation of chiefs who will accompany Colonel Humphreys, the 
agent, to Washington, will, no doubt, be more inclined to listen to the Sec- 
retary of War than to any other person. I would consider it an important 
point gained, could the chiefs be induced to send out a party to explore the 
country under the proper person. The great number of deer, elk, and buffalo 
would be a strong temptation to them to settle west of the Mississippi. These 
people are in dread of the western Indians; and the Secretary, to succeed, 
must satisfy the chiefs that the United States can and will protect them 
from the western Indians. 

These articles of agreement were agreed upon at Payne’s Landing on 
the Ocklewaha River the ninth day of May, 1832, between James Gadsden 
and the above named chiefs :% 

“The Seminole Indians, regarding with just respect, the solicitude mani- 
fested by the President of the United States for the improvement of their con- 


1 Letters from the Frontier, Philadelphia, 1868, p. 146. (The spelling of the 


Seminole chief’s name, Micanopy, is a variant among other forms Mikanopi, Mic- 
canopy, etc.—Ed.) 


2 American State Papers, 1834, “Indian Affairs,” Vol. 2, p. 697. 


8 Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treati Washinet 1903 
Vol. 2, pp. 249-50. Hf s and Treaties (Washington, "h 
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dition, by recommending a removal to a country more suitable to their 
habits and wants than the one they at present occupy in the Territory of 
Florida, are willing that their confidential chiefs, Jumper, Fuck-a-lus-ti-had-jo, 
Charley Emartla, Coa-had-jo, Holati-Emartla, Ya-ha-hadjo-Sam Jones, ac- 
companied by their agent Major Phagan, and their faithful interpreter 
Abraham, should be sent at the expense of the United States as early as 
convenient to examine the country assigned to the Creeks west of the Miss- 
issippl river... . . 


The delegation appointed to explore the country intended for 
the Seminoles reached Little Rock from Cincinnatti on board the 
new steamboat Inttle Rock November 9, 1832. The party was com- 
posed of John Blunt, an intelligent Indian chief of one of the 
Apalachicola bands; Charley Emathla, Jumper and Holahti Emathla, 
accompanied by their interpreter Abraham. They left on November 
6 for Fort Gibson aceording to the Arkansas Gazette. 


Vhile awaiting the arrival of the United States commissioners 


_ at Fort Gibson, the Creeks took the visiting Seminoles on a buffalo 


hunt where they had an opportunity to learn of the marauding 
Indians of the plains; while they were favorably impressed with the 
land they objected to being located near the Wichita, Kiowa and 
Comanche who were principally occupied in horse stealing. 


Jumper was a foremost leader but Micanopy was the hereditary 
chief: ‘‘The nominal Chief of the nation is Micanope; though Jumper, 
who is exceedingly intelligent, and I suspect the most influential 
Chief in the nation, has always taken the lead in Council. Oceole, 
however, I should think the more active Chief as well as a better 
General; Jumper, being now rather old, Oceole, I should say, 1s 
about 35 years old, and Jumper about 55.’’4 


Regular troops and volunteers were ordered into Florida under 
General Edmund P. Gaines and when about to cross the Withla- 
cochee River on February 27, 1833, he was attacked by several hun- 
dred Indians under Osceola, Jumper and other leaders. The Indians 
kept the United States troops surrounded at that place for ten days 
until a truce was proposed and Captain Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
Jumper, Osceloa, Micanopy, Abraham and Caesar participated in 
a conference. It was agreed to allow the Indians to withdraw from 
the river and cease hostilities. 


The Seminole delegation when preparing to leave Florida for the 
West asked that their agent, Major John Phagan, should accompany 
them: ‘‘the government could not, at this time, appoint a better 
agent.’ 


4Grant Foreman, Jndian Removal (Norman, 1930), p. 329. 

5 National Archives, Office Indian Affairs: 1832 Seminole (Emigration) Jas. 
Gadsden, Commissioner Negotiation. Letter addressed to Secretary of War, Novem- 
ber 15, 1832. The Indians complained bitterly against Phagan and on their re- 
turn to Florida he was removed for defrauding the Indians (Grant Foreman, In- 
dian Removal [Norman, 1930], p. 322. 
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S. C. Stambaugh wrote Secretary of War Lewis Cass from Fort . 
Gibson, April 3, 1833, that as soon as the treaty between the Creeks 
and Cherokees was signed in February, by which the Creeks as- 
signed a country embracing a home for the Seminoles, the delega- 
tion lost no time in examining the country. They were absent 
thirty-two days and made a choice of the area between the main 
Canadian and North Fork rivers, extending west from the mouth of 
Little River about twenty-five miles.® 


Montfort Stokes, Henry Ellsworth and John F. Schermerhorn 
were the commissioners appointed by president of the United States 
to meet the delegation of Seminoles at Fort Gibson and learn their 
opinion of the suitability of the country for their future home. These 
were the men who induced the Seminoles to sign the Additional 
Treaty at Fort Gibson on March 28, 1833—a treaty which the dele- 
gates were not authorized to sign for their tribe and which caused 
years of fighting and untold suffering for the whites and Seminoles 
in Florida. 


On their return home the delegates were ridiculed and up- 
braided by the rest of the Seminoles for being circumvented by the 
whites : 


The only way they avoided chastisement, was to deny the assertions of the 
agent (John Phagan), and express their readiness to co-operate in opposing 
the fulfillment of the treaty. 


Had the delegation been permitted to return to Florida unbiased, with- 
out extraneous influences, and they allowed to submit the question of emigra- 
tion, accompanied by their opinions of Arkansas, not an Indian would have 
consented to the relinquishment of their country. 


Arleika or Sam Jones, Halpatter-Tustenuggee or Alligator, Jumper, and 
Black Dirt, openly and unreservedly declared their dissatisfaction with 
Arkansas—with the land, climate, and means of subsistance. 


The treaty with the Seminoles was acknowledged at Fort Gibson on 
March 28, 1888. 


It was then when Micanopy, through Jumper, refused to abide by the 
treaty, that his name was struck from the council of the nation, as also four 
others. It is not possible to read the petitions of those Indians to be saved 
from a connexion with those western Indians, to be mingled with the 
Creeks, and exposed to the treachery and thieving habits of the Pawnees, with- 
out feeling the deepest sympathy 


Jumper said, “At Camp Moultrie, they told us all difficulties should 
be buried for twenty years from the date of the treaty, made there (September 
18th, 1823) : that after this, we held a treaty at Payne’s Landing, before the 
twenty years were out, (by nine years,) and they told us we might go and 
see the country, but that we were not obliged to remove, &c., &c. When we 
went to see the land, we had not sold our land here, and we were told only to 
go and see it. The Indians there steal horses, and take packs on their horses; 
they steal horses from different tribes. I do not want to go among such 


people. Your talk (addressing the agent.) seems always good, but we don’t 
feel disposed to go west.” 


6 National Archives, Office of Indian Affairs. : 


TJohn T. Sprague, The Origin, Pro d Conelusi t i 
New ink, ile) oe eo gress, and Conclusion of the Florida War 
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Chief Micanopy made his home in 
the Seminole Nation West, in the 
vicinity of present Wetumka, 
Hughes Co., 1840’s. 


Chittee Yoholo, Seminole war chief, 
was a leader in the Battle of Wahoo 
Swamp, Florida, 1835, in which 
Maj. F. L. Dade was killed. 


“SAELA = LAO, 
Yaha-Hajo (or Harjo), was second 
Chief of the Seminole and signer 
of the Treaty at Ft. Gibson (1833); 
was killed in battle on Oklawahah 
River, 1836. 
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Foke-Luste-Hajo (or Harjo) or 
“Black Dirt,’ favored the removal 
west, and was “Town Chief” of the 
first Seminole settlement in Okla- 
homa, 1836, near Little River. 


Portraits from Thomas L. M’Kenney and James Hall, History of the 
Indian Tribes of North America, (Philadelphia, 1842). 
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After Charley Emathla and Holati Mieco had spoken, Jumper 
again addressed the meeting: ‘‘We are not satisfied to go until the 
end of the twenty years, according to the treaty of Camp Moult- 
rie.’’§ In his speech Jumper said :° 


When we saw the country we said nothing, but the whites that went 
with us made us sign our hands to the paper, which you now say signifies 
our consent to remove; but we thought the paper said only that we liked the 
land, and when we returned, our nation would decide upon removal. We had 
no authority to do more. My people cannot say they will go. We are not will- 
ing to go. If their tongues say yes, their hearts cry no, and call them liars. 


The country to which you invite us is surrounded by hostile neighbors, 
and although it may produce good fruit, the fruit of a bad neighborhood is 
blood, that spoils the land, and fire that dries up the brooks. 


When in the west I said to the agent, “You say the Seminoles are rogues, 
but you wish to bring us among worse rogues, that we may be destroyed by 
them. Did they not steal our horses, and were not some of us obliged to 
return with our packs upon our own backs?” 


During a council with the Seminole chiefs and General Wiley 
Thompson on April 22, 1835, Micanopy opposed the removal of his 
people. The next day the chief was not present, claiming to be ill. 
The old Chief Foke Luste Harjo, had always advocated removal and 
in a speech he denounced all who opposed the movement. As a result 
of this speech eight of the principal chiefs and eight sub-chiefs 
signed the article which affirmed the treaty of Payne’s Landing. 


Micanopy, Jumper, Holati Micco, Coa Harjo, and Arpiucki 
still opposed and the agent questioned Jumper as to whether Mican- 
opy intended to abide by the treaty or not. Jumper confessed that 
he was authorized to report that Micanopy would not, so the agent 
declared that he no longer considered him as chief and ‘‘that his 
name should be struck from the council of the nation; that he 
should treat all who acted like him in the like manner..... In 
consequence of this, the names of the above mentioned opposing 
chiefs were struck from the council of the nation.’’!° 


Another council was held at Fort King on April 24, 1835. 
‘¢* Jumper, a shrewd and sagacious warrior, was put forward as the 
speaker of the nation.’’ The council members had decided to adhere 
to their opposition to the treaty, and declare that they would never 
execute it, and when these sentiments were made in the presence of 
the agents of the government, ‘‘accompanied by tones and gestures 


8Thomas L. McKenney, Memoirs, Official and Personal; with Sketches of 
Travels Among the Northern and Southern Indians (New York, 1846), Vol. I, pp. 
278-279. 

9Samuel G. Drake, The Aboriginal Races of North America (New York, 1880), 
pp. 433, 464-65. k : 

10 Thomas L. McKenney and James Hall, The Indian Tribes of North America, 
Frederick Webb Hodge and David Bushnell (eds.) (Edinburgh, 1935), Vol. 2, 

. 340-41. The above account was taken from The War in Florida, by a Late Staff 

Biticer, {Woodburn Potter] (Baltimore, 1836), p. 83 et seq. 
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which could not be mistaken, ‘‘General Wiley Thompson of Georgia, 
who had replaced Phagan as agent, ‘‘upbraided them in a most 
earnest manner for their infidelity, and total disregard to truth 
and honor. This caused harsh language in return for the chiefs, 
reiterated by the agent, until the council was in a perfect uproar.”’ 


General Duncan L. Clinch interposed his authority, advice, and 
arguments and threatened the use of troops if they persisted in 
their course. This had the effect desired by the whites and after a 
consultation between Osceola, Jumper and others, eight chiefs con- 
sented to abide by the treaty, but five obstinately refused and of 
course Jumper was one of them.!! 


Not knowing of the conference, or of the treaty that was to be 


nogotiated later, General Clinch in command of ten companies of. 


regular troops and some territorial soldiers with Agent Wiley 
Thompson advanced to drive out the Indians.’ 


On the morning of December 28, 1835, Major Francis Lang- 
horne Dade, heading his troops on the way to Fort King, was shot 
from ambush and before the day was ended all but three of his 
soldiers had been killed. This attack was led by Micanopy, Jumper 
and Alligator who lost only three men. Osceola met the victors that 
night in the Wahoo Swamp and his medicine men decorated the 
ones who had distingushed themselves in these two opening fights 
in the Second Seminole War.!® 


From Fort Brooks, Tampa Bay, February 9, 1836, Captain George 
A. McCall wrote his father that he knew the Seminoles well and 
that he fully appreciated their character as a warlike people; their 
spirit and character were easily read in their proud and independent 
bearing, and he predicted a seven years’ war. 


The officer was also perfectly familiar with the country to 
which the Seminoles would retire when pushed, and he understood 
the difficulties that awaited the white men when they followed the 
Indians into the Big Cypress Swamp :4 


The knowledge I possess of this country I obtained from several Indians, 
especially from Jumper, who had hunted there regularly for many winters 
.... Jumper is one of the most intelligent men of the nation, and I have no 


11 John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War 
(New York, 1848), p. 84. 

12Foreman, op. cit., pp. 329-30; Holman Hamilton, Zachary Taylor (India- 
napolis, 1941), pp. 123-24. 

13 Seminole Indians in Florida, Department of Agriculture, Tallahassee, August, 
1941 (No. 107), pp. 4, 5. 
rf 14 George A. McCall, Letters from the Frontier (Philadelphia, 1868), p. 295. 
Koonta”’ is better given as “Coonti,” a cycadaceous plant (Zamia integrifolia), or 
the breadstuff obtained from it by the Seminole of Florida; spelled also koontie, 
coontia, etc. Kunti is the name of the ‘flour’ in the Seminole dialect. (Frederick 


ee Handbook of American Indians [Washington, D. C., 1912], Part 1, 
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doubt that his description of the country, given at a time when no apprehen- 
sion of war with the United States was entertained, may be fully relied 
upon. This country, he stated, absolutely abounded in game of every descrip- 
tion, and that the “koonta,” a very good species of the arrow-root, grew 
-plenteously everywhere. Thus the Indians may live and grow fat on the 
borders of the “Big Cypress.” 


General Gaines directed Captain Ethan Allen Hitchcock to 
meet the body of Seminoles who approached the camp, unarmed 
and under a flag of truce. With an orderly the Captain went to see 
the visitors and found Osceola, Alligator, and Jumper who talked 
for the Indians. 


Jumper said the Indians did not want fighting; they wished for 
peace and that enough men had been killed: ‘‘If white men came 
to plant, they wished to know it; but they wanted the troops to go 
away.’’ The Indians refused to go into the camp to talk with General 
Gaines. If he wished to see them then he must meet then on neutral 
ground. 


During June, 1836, Captain Hitchcock had several interviews 
with President Jackson and Secretary of War Lewis Cass in which 
he explained the situation of affairs in Florida. He took occasion 
to repeat the interview of General Gaines with Chief Jumper when 
he was trying to enforce the fradulent “treaty’’ of 1832. 


: Jesup arrogantly ordered the Negro interpreter to tell the 
Indians: ‘‘They must all go to their new ecountry.’’ The interpreter 
‘repeated the command and gave the chiefs answer: 


: ‘“Well, massa, he say he like dis country berry well and no 
wants leab um.”’ 


“But tell him,’’ pursued the General, “‘that they must go—if 
‘they do not go they will be carried away—tell him that Primus.”’ 


‘‘Well, massa, I told um. He say like dis country where fader 
live and mudder. Don’ want no new country.’’ 


‘But tell him, Primus, that they must go to the new home west: 
Tell him that the Great Father at Washington will send much, much 
troops and cannon and drive them all out. Make him understand 
that.’’16 


After the Negro had interpreted the General enquired what 
answer he had received and the Negro replied: 


‘Putty much same t’ing he say ‘fore, massa—Bress God, dis 
berry fine country. Fader, mudder, live here and chil’n—he no 
wanto go nowhere t’all.’’ 


_ 15W. A. Croffut, Fifty Years in Camp and Field—Diary of Major-General 
Allen Hitchcock (New York and London, 1909), p. 94. 

16 Qld Primus became a faithful interpreter after the capture of Jumper and 
eola (Sprague, The Florida War [New York, 1848], p. 112). 
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President Jackson indulged in a forced laugh but appeared 
not much impressed.!7 He was determined that the Indians were to 
be forced to leave and no expression of love of country from them 
softened his hard heart. - 


General Jesup sent a prisoner to Jumper on January 28, 1837, 
trying to get a parley, while he took up a position at Lake Tohopik- 
alega, near the Cypress Swamp. The prisoner returned the next day 
bringing favorable talks from Alligator and Abraham. Two days 
later Abraham visited the General in his camp and on February 3 
he brought in Jumper and Alligator who agreed to meet General 
Jesup at Fort Dade on February 18. The Indians stated that their 
families were suffering and that they were tired of fighting. 


Ben, a slave belonging to Micanopy, was captured and he de- 
clared that Jumper and Abraham were in the vicinity and would 
come in if sure of their lives. Ben was delegated to report to Jumper 
that a liberal treaty would be made. 


It was not until March 5 that the General got a hearing with 
Holatoochee (nephew of Micanopy), Jumper, Abraham, Little 
Cloud and several others at Fort Dade. When Jumper was asked 
what time the Indians would be ready to remove it was apparent 
that they were only trying to gain time; he replied that they could 
not be prepared until the autumn. Jesup declared that was out of 
the question and Jumper displayed anger at being suspected. 


On the following day the Indians added to their number rep- 
resentatives of Alligator, Coa-coo-chee and Peace Creek John and a 
treaty was drawn up and signed. All hostilities were to cease by 
April 10, 1837, and all were to remove. The Indians frequented the 
camp of Jesup to make sure of rations and Jumper and a number 
of other prominent tribesmen were there. 


A rumor was circulated among the Indians that as soon as Jesup 
got a sufficient number of them in his power, he would handcuff 
and ship them to Arkansas. The Seminoles agreed to remove on the 
condition that their Negroes were to accompany them, and with 
that understanding Micanopy, Jumper, Alligator, and Coa-coo-chee 
took their followers to Tampa to await transportation aboard ships. 
During the time they were in Tampa slave owners invaded the 
Indian camp in search of Negroes and the Indians were so incensed 
at the breach of faith that they stole away from the camp overnight. 
Jesup, who broke every pledge he ever made to the Indians, and who 
regarded a flag of truce as a rag without meaning, subsequently 
showed his character in the seizure of Osceola. 


17 Crofutt, op. cit., p. 110. 
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When Jumper came, in he was in a decline from a pulmonary 
affection. ‘‘He is a sensible man; but from the state of his health, 
and consequent low spirits, much disposed for peace.’’!8 


Jesup thought he had all matters in fine shape and by the 
middle of May he had twenty-four transports lying at Tampa to re- 
move the Indians. On the morning of June 2, he awakened to dis- 
cover that almost all of the Seminoles had disappeared and all of his 
strategy had been for nought. From Headquarters Army of the 
South, Garey’s Ferry, Florida, on August 7, 1837, General Jesup 
dispatched word to Adjutant General Roger Jones in Washington: 
“‘T place no reliance on the statement that the Indians are coming 
in; but I do believe that, so far as Micanopy and Jumper can in- 
fluence their people, no other depredations than robberies will be 
eommitted, still, there would be but little security for the frontier 
without force to repel any attempt that might be made upon it.’’!® 


The Army and Navy Chronicle, August 31, 1837 (Vol. V, No. 9, 
p. 182), recorded the origin of Jumper and Alligator, the celebrated 
Seminole warriors, as descendants of the powerful and warlike tribe 
of Yamassees that had been driven from South Carolina and Georgia 
into Florida, where they resided for some time near St. Augustine 
under protection of the Spanish government. There is a tradition 
among the Seminoles, that they were driven by the Creeks upon an 
island in the Everglades, where they all perished with the exception 
of one man and one woman. ‘‘ Jumper claims descent from these two, 
as also Alligator, though he is not so pure in blood as the former. 
These two are the only representatives of that numerous tribe, the 
Yamassees, who once inhabited the whole coast of South Carolina 
and Georgia.”’ 


The noted leader Jumper is said by some to have been of 
Yamasee descent, but Cohen*® sets him down as a refugee from the 
Creeks.*! 


According to Swanton, Mikanopy (or Mikanopi) was the the- 
oretical head chief during the Seminole Wars, ‘‘but the brains of 
native resistance were Osceola .... and Jumper, who is said to have 
come from the Upper Towns, but to have been the last survivor of 
‘some ancient tribe.’ ’’?? 


18 Army and Navy Chronicle, Washington, April 13, 1837 (Vol. 4, No. 15), 
p. 234; Foreman, op. cit., pp. 344-45. 

19 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” Vol. 7, pp. 844-45. On August 
13, 1837 Jesup wrote Jones that he believed Micanopy and Jumper were sincerely 
desirous of fulfilling the treaty, and had exercised in some degree their influence 
(ibid., p. 845). : } 

20M. M. Cohen, Notices of Florida and the Campaigns (New York, 1836), 
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21 John R. Swanton, Early History of the Creek Indians and Their Neighbors 
(Washington, 1922), p. 107. 
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In November, 1837 General Jesup thought that Jumper and © 

Micanopy were ready to surrender but were deterred by fear of | 
Sam Jones who was then in command of the nation. Jones had 
declared that he would remain in the nation as long as he could 
induce one man to stay with him and fight the whites. Jones was 
described as a ‘‘well set, neatly formed, and perfectly finished 
small man, with ‘locks’ white as the driven snow—aged and 
venerable, yet active as a hind, and intrepid as a lion, struggling 
for the home of his childhood and the graves of his forefathers.’ 


On December 10, 1837 word was received in St. Augustine 
that a letter had been received from General Jesup, at Fort Mellon, 
stating that Jumper, Micanopy, Cloud, and Ohithiola and about 
thirty or forty warriors had come in to the fort. Sam Jones sent 
a message by his nephew saying that he would surrender ‘‘if Gen. 
Jesup would treat them well, and apologize for having used the 
Indians as cowards.’’4 


General Jesup, with his little army of regulars and volunteers, 
including about one hundred Delaware and Shawnee Indians, left 
his encampment on the morning of December 19, 1837, and advanced 
to the southeast towards the camp of Sam Jones and his forces. In 
the interior he discovered signs of Indians, and through the efforts 
of Captain Parks, a halfbreed chief, who commanded the Delawares 
and Shawnees, he induced Jumper, and a few families of the Sem- 
inoles to come in and agree to emigrate, under the articles of cap- 
itulation of the previous March.” 


According to Sprague in Florida War, Jessup was informed by 
Powell and Coe-Hajo that Micanopy, Jumper and Holatoochee 
and a greater portion of the Seminoles were ready to execute their 
treaty, but were prevented by the Micasukies. That portion of the 
Seminoles had resisted in every way the efforts of the government 
to induce them to agree to emigrate and they threatened death to 
their tribesmen who capitulated to the whites. 


The Savannah Georgian reported on December 22, 1837 that 
Colonel Z. Taylor had received a message by runner from Alligator 
and Jumper, ‘‘two of the most important chiefs in the nation, (the 
first commanded at Dade’s massacre, and the other is the sense 
keeper of Micanopy,) that they with their families intended to come 
in forthwith. Since that message, Alligator had been in and left 
hostages for him, and his family’s safe return, and that of Jumper, 
who is in miserable health and cannot ride or walk.’’26 


ne 23 Army and Navy Chronicle, Washington, December 14, 1837 (Vol. V, No. 24), 
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In the battle fought at Kissimee on December 25, 1837, in which — 
the Seminoles were supposed to be commanded by Sam Jones, and the 
whites by Colonel Z. Taylor, the troops were ambuscaded and had 
a very severe loss, 32 killed and 122 wounded. Jumper and Alligator 
and their bands came in; Wild Cat, who escaped from the prison at 
St. Augustine, was one of the fiercest in the battle." This battle was 
fought at the edge of the Everglades, seventy or eighty miles from 
Tampa Bay. Taylor’s force consisted of the First, Fourth and 
Sixth regiments, or parts thereof, and of the Missouri Volunteers. 
Many whites were killed, but only eight Indians were found dead 
on the field. They were said to have dragged off forty or fifty of 
their men.*8 


General Z. Taylor reported from Ford Gardner, Florida on Jan- 
uary 4, 1838, that he met “the Indian chief Jumper, with his family, 
and a part of his band, consisting of fifteen men, a part of them with 
families, and a few negroes—in all sixty-three souls—on his way to 
give himself up, in conformity to a previous arrangement I had 
entered into with him..... be 


Jumper and his party surrendered on December 19, 1837, and 
they arrived at Tampa Bay a month later and were immediately 
placed aboard a vessel for Camp Pike near New Orleans.?9 


The Army and Navy Chronicle on January 11, 1838, copied an 
article from the St. Augustine Herald of January 15, saying that 
Jumper and Holaoochee, and 140 Indians, sixty of whom had been 
eaptured, were expected there the next day and that they would be 
immediately transported. 


Lieutenant J. G. Reynolds of the United States Marine Corps, 
who had the contract for carrying the Seminoles to Fort Gibson, 
reported from the U. 8. Barracks, New Orleans, March 26, 1838 to 
C. A. Harris, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, that Jumper was very 
ill with consumption. Physicians in consultation, declared him to be 
“in a state of rapid decline,’ but thought he might live with the 


- utmost care until he reached the Indian Territory west of the 


_ Mississippi. 


The Army and Navy Chronicle of May 10, 1838, mentioned the 
death of Jumper in the following words: ‘‘The distinguished Sem- 
inole chief, Jumper, died at the New Orleans Barracks on the 18th 
ult., and was buried in the afternoon. In his coffin were placed his 


_ tobacco, pipe, rifle, and other equipments, according to his people’s 


custom. The military, and a number of citizens attended his funeral, 


- which was conducted with all the honors of war.’’ According to the 


27 New York Observer, January 20, 1838, p. 3, col. 4. 

28 Ibid. 

29 Army and Navy Chronicle, February 8, 1838 (Vol. VI, No. 6), p. 81; Fore- 
man, op. cit., p. 356, Note 10. 
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Arkansas Gazette, May 9, 1838, Jumper had been confined to his bed 
for almost two months. 


Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock wrote to his brother from Tampa 
Bay, Florida, on October 22, 1840, giving his opinion of the so-called 
treaty with the Seminoles :*” 


The Indians have always held one language in regard to their understand- 
ing of the Treaty. They have from the first to last uniformly declared that 
the deputation to examine the. new country had no power to confirm the 
treaty, but were to return & report the result of their observations when they, 
the tribe, were to assent or dissent. 


The deputation however were induced while at Fort Gibson (as I have 
heard, even under menaces that they should not otherwise return to their 
friends) to sign a paper signifying that they were satisfied with the country 
designed for them in the Treaty. This paper was regarded by Presiderft 
Jackson as completing the treaty and the Senate ignorantly ratifying it, it 
became to appearance the law of the land in ’33 I believe..... 


In his many letters, as well as his journal, Hitcheock disagreed 
with the conduct of the Seminole War by the Army, and in all his 
writings, he showed a wonderful understanding of the Indians. All 
through his service in Florida he had the utmost sympathy for the 
Seminoles who were being forced from their ancestral home, and 
who fought to the last to convince the whites that the fraudulent 
treaty they were forced to sign was unjust to them. 


So far as the writer has been able to learn the name of Jim 
Jumper first appeared in Seminole history when Agent Judge 
wrote the following letter to Captain Nathan Boone who was sta- 
tioned in the Indian country with his company of Dragoons. 


rom the Seminole Agency, August 31, 1844, Thomas L. Judge 
wrote to Captain Nathan Boone: 


The following Chiefs in Council wished their names introduced to your 
notice Maccanopy, Wild Cat, Young Alligator, Octe, Archi, Yoholo Hajo, 
Jim Jumper, Tom &O0 &C. 

Seminole Agency 
Aug. 31, 1844 
Dear Sir: 

The Seminole Council today have the subject of the outrage on Jno. 
Jumper before them, the ultimut they arrived at was. A request that I say 
to you they disapprove of the whole transaction, and are very sorry that it 
took place; they are willing to pay for the horses; they have no funds on 
hand at present, but expect some ere long, when they will direct their agt. to 
pay for the Horse; they regret Government has been written to on the subject 
as it will bring them all under censure for the act of one man which they dis- 
approve of, I will remark that they Have taken a very correct view of it and 
comdem the act without any qualification 

“Verry Respectfully 
Your Obt. St 


Thos. L. Judge.’’#1 


80 The above letter was addressed to Samuel Hitchcock of St. Louis, Missouri. 
The typescript in the collection of Grant Foreman was made for him by Mrs. W. 
A. Croffut of Washington, D, C. from the original. 


81 Office Indian Affairs: Seminole File J-1684. Ft. Smith, 1845. 
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od the Seminole Agent 
This is to inform you that the horse herein alluded to has been paid for 
by Gofer John (Gopher John)—the Amount was thirty dollars, which amount 
when Collected from the Simenole Should be paid to Gofer John—as it is 
Now Justly Coming to him— 
N. Boone 
. Capt—32 
Captain Nathan Boone on November 28, 1846, certified that 
Gopher John paid of his own funds $50.00 to Sergeant Eldridge 
for a ‘‘horse beast’’ that the Seminole Indians killed while loaned 
to Gopher John.* 


The following announcement tells of the death of the Seminole 
chief :84 


The Cherokee Advocate announces the death of ‘““Micconopy” (sic) who 
died suddenly, a few days since, at Fort Gibson (in the latter part of Decem- 
ber, 1848). Micconopy (Pond King) was the head chief of the Seminole 
Nation, and was one of the few warriors who, at the head of a mere 
handful of men, resisted our government for six years, and maintained pos- 
session of their country during that time, against twenty times their number 
of well equiped troops, led by our most experienced generals. We believe that 
it was to General Taylor, then Col. Taylor, that Micconopy finally sur- 
rendered. He commanded the Indians in person at the time of Dade’s mas- 
sacre, and with Osceola successfully resisted the crossing of the Withla- 
eoochee by General Gaines in 1836. It is generally believed that he was op- 
posed to the war with our government, and that he was forced to take up 
arms by the younger chiefs. He was a large fleshy man, notoriously indolent, 
but none the less shrewd and crafty. 


Jim Jumper, the new chief, was present at a council in June, 
1849, to consider sending a party of Seminoles to Florida to try to 
induce the remaining members of the tribe to emigrate and settle 
in the West. Among other prominent Indians present were Al- 
ligator and Wild Cat. 


On March 11, 1850 General D. E. Twiggs wrote to his aide-de 
eamp, Major William T. H. Brooks, directing him to proceed im- 
mediately to Arkansas to induce Jim Jumper and Wild Cat to come 
to Florida. They were to be offered $4.00 or $5.00 per day and four 
other Indians were to receive $2.00 a day. This was payment for at- 
tempting to get the Seminoles to emigrate. The General reported on 
April 15, 1850 that Major Brooks had arrived from Arkansas with 
Jim Jumper, four sub-chiefs, and three interpreters and that eighty- 
five Seminoles emigrated.** 


General D. E. Twiggs reported to the secretary of War on 
March 27, 1850 that negotiations with the Indians had broken off 
and they had removed from the vicinity of the army. On May 5 


82 Ibid. 

M he Indien’ Ad March, 1849, p. 2 

84 The Indian Advocate, March, VeDene: 

$5 National Archives, Office Adjutant General, Old Records Division, T 29, 


April 15, 1850. 
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Major W. T. H. Brooks arrived with Chief Jim Jumper, and his 
party, but they had little influence with the Seminoles. The Indians 
said they had been deceived by a former delegation and would have 
nothing to do with them. They even threatened to shoot them if 
they entered the Seminole country. 


The Seminole chiefs were greatly disturbed when they had 
heard this word :*6 


Their present Principal Chief, Jim Jumper, a young man, who has no 
slaves, promised the Agent’s brother, William J. DuVal, as they have heard, 
one third of the blacks that had sought protection at Fort Gibson, provided, 
he would have them turned over to the Seminoles; and that but a few, if any 
of the owners of these slaves had any knowledge of this promise, or ever 
gave their consent to such a disposition of their property—and that their 
Sub Agent of late has said that one third, or about ninety of the Negroes 
would not be sufficient renumeration, as he and his brother had expended 
much of their money in prosecuting the suit against the President of the 
“United States—in hiring lawyers etc, for the recovery of said Negroes, and 
that more than ninety of them must be turned over to himself and 
Prolner: cece. ; 


The Seminoles, of course, rightly supposed that the Indian 
agent was paid by the government to supervise their affairs without 
cost to them. The officer, Flint, declared that if the Indians were 
dispossessed of their slaves, in the manner planned by William J. 
DuVal, there would be serious trouble and that they would make 
a claim against the United States for the loss of their Negroes. The 
Sub-Agent informed one of the chiefs that if they did not give up 
the blacks that he would withhold their annuity. 


Wild Cat (Coa-coo-chee), son of King Philip, was a man of un- 
usual intellect and the shrewdest man among the Seminoles. Army 
officers predicted him as a future chief, but when Mikanopy died 
he was succeeded as chief by Jim Jumper (Micco-mut-char-sar), 
who was probably the son of Jumper who died in New Orleans 
during removal, ‘‘After Jumper became chief and sought to com- 
mit the slave-holding members of the tribe to a deal whereby the 
agent’s brother would obtain a large part of their slaves, Wild Cat 
began. to make plans to leave the Indian Territory for another 
home, and sought to influence some of the Seminole Indians to 
accompany him.’’?7 


John Drennen, superintendent of Indian affairs sent to Hon L. 
Lea, commissioner of Indian affairs on August 20, 1851, from Van 
Buren, Arkansas, a long statement from a delegation of Seminoles 
to the President of the United States, setting forth the views and 
feelings on several subjects of great importance to them. 


_36F. F. Flint, acting adjutant general, Seventh Military Department, -Fort 
Smith, to John Drennen, acting superintendent, Western Territory, Choctaw Agency. 
Typescript in, Grant Foreman collection. 


37 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 260. 
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They had been informed that thereafter they were to be without 
an agent to represent them before the government and other Indian 
tribes. In great earnestness they petitioned their Great Father to 
continue to them those rights as a nation which they had heretofore 
enjoyed—such as protecting them in the right to exercise ‘‘our 
own laws over our own people—not subject to the wishes of any other 
tribe of Indians—so long as we do not interfere with them—We object 
to being placed at the mercy of any tribe of Indians, whose interests 
are not identical with our own .....’’ They did not wish their 
nationality to be merged with that of the Creeks although they were 
willing to live as neighbors with them, but ‘‘wnwilling to become their 
subjects.’’ The delegation sending this statement was made up of 
Ya-har-chupe, acting governor; Jim Jumper, Pap-weke John, Tup- 
ekian Tustenuchay. 


Lieutenant John Gibbons of the Fourth Artillery went to the 
western Seminoles to attempt to get another delegation to go to 
Florida, and on December 12, 1853, John Jumper, brother of Chief 
Jim Jumper, Halleck Tuskenuggee who had headed the 1849 delega- 
tion, ‘‘Kapitchochee’’ chief of the party that emigrated in 1850, 
Toliss Hadjo, son of Sam Jones, and eleven other Indians including 
Jim Factor the Indian interpreter, and the Negro interpreter George 
Noble began the journey. They arrived at Tampa Bay January 5, 
1854.38 


In the spring of 1848, the Reverend John Lilley attended the 
Seminole council where he met the old Chief Micanopy who gave 
permission to open a mission school among his people. Soon after 


the old chief went down to Fort Gibson and died :*9 
His nephew Jim Jumper was made king under the name of Mikko 


. Michuassa. 


They say one ought never to speak ill of the dead and he was crippled 
I suppose from the war, as he must have been a warrior but he did not show 
much courage. For one day after he was elected chief he came over to Mr. 
Lilleys to get a tooth pulled and did not show much courage as he went to his 
horse two or three times to get a drink of whiskey to muster up his courage 
before he could get it pulled— 

He (Jim Jumper) did not live very long, perhaps not a year, and then 
they elected John Jumper chief.49 Put out their fire and whatever other 
ceremonies they had in electing him... 


38 [bid., pp. 252-53. € ; 

39 The Autobiography of Mary Ann Lilley, typescript in Grant Foreman collec- 
tion, 39. Jim Jumper’s name appears as principal chief signed to a letter written 
by him, Wild Cat, and nine other Seminoles on March 9, 1849, advising the Coman- 
ches to keep the peace (Indian Office Files. Texas File Seminole S, Agy. 3/25/1849 
(D 177) Duval, M.). E 

40 Chief John Jumper was a notable Seminole leader in the history of Okla- 
homa until his death at the age of eighty years on October 9, 1896. He had at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel of the Mounted Seminole Volunteers in the 
Confederate Army during the War between the States. After the war, he con- 
tinued to serve as chief of the Seminole Nation for over ten years, and devoted hi: 
later life to missionary work and preaching in the Baptist Church—Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman, “John Jumper,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 2 (Sum- 


mer, 1951), pp. 137-52. 
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THE CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
TWO PIONEER COMMUNITIES* 


By Tf. L. Ballenger 


Down through the years western Arkansas and eastern Okla- 
homa have been more or less related to each other in several dif- 
ferent ways. Both regions are somewhat similar physically—in 
surface, in soil, in climate, and in general topography. Both snugly 
set in the foothills of the Ozarks, they are drained by some of the 
same rivers and creeks and traversed by some of the same mountain 
ranges. Both regions are well perforated with an abundance of 
clear, strong springs of water. There are said to be some two hundred 
springs within a radius of two miles around Cane Hill, Arkansas. 
These springs, it is said, account for the cane growing on top of the 
hills, instead of in the lowlands as is commonly the case, hence 
the name Cane Hill. 


Business relationships between them have been close. The In- 
dians of eastern Indian Territory bought goods from the merchants 
of western Arkansas. In early days the same Indian tribes occupied 
both regions, the Cherokees in the north and the Choctaws in the 
south. Both regions were in close touch with each other during the 
War between the States. But by far the most conspicuous relation- 
ship, particularly between northwestern Arkansas and northeastern 
Oklahoma, has been one of education and culture. The chief purpose 
of this paper is to point out, in some detail, this latter relationship 
between the earliest schools of higher learning in these two respect- 
ive regions: the Cane Hill College and Female Seminary at Cane 
Hill, Arkansas and the Cherokee National Male and Female Sem- 
imaries near Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


While the two communities to be compared in this article 
are Cane Hill, Arkansas and Tahlequah, Oklahoma, it is not the 
intention of the writer to confine his remarks rigidly to these two 
towns but rather to the vicinity or region centering about these 
two places. In distance Cane Hill and Tahlequah are about forty 
miles apart as the crow flies. They were both pioneer settlements 
rather far removed from other civilization at the time of their 
beginnings, 


_ In its origin Cane Hill boasts of Spanish visitations at the 
time of De Soto’s ramblings through Arkansas. The site of a sup- 


*The information from which this article was gleaned came from so many 
sources that it is not thought advisable to try to cite all of them. It was obtained 
through personal interviews with old-timers who knew some of these facts, from 
old newspapers, from college catalogs, and various other sources. The late Mrs.. 
Ellen Earle Richardson, daughter of F. R. Earle who was president of Cane Hill 
College for a number of years, was very helpful. "Fe 
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posed old Spanish fort is preserved there by a recent marker. Some 
ambitious Oklahomans will even point out the remains of one of 
De Soto’s abandoned mines a few miles southeast of Tahlequah 
but history will hardly bear out this contention. 


The two settlements were made differently. Individual families 
came into the Cane Hill region in the 1820’s and in the early thirties, 
and hewed for themselves pioneer houses out of the virgin forests. 
John Latta, originally from South Carolina, came to this region from 
Tennessee about 1828, with his negro slaves, and established a 
plantation and industrial plant which he called ‘‘The Lord’s Vine- 
yard.’’ He reared a large family, set up a blacksmith shop and 
furniture manufacturing plant, and built up for himself and family 
a reputation for thrift, industry, and dependable citizenship. The 
family came to be one of extraordinary size and possessed great 
versatility. Some were skilled in blacksmithing and carpentry 
work, some were peace officers, some were ministers of the Gospel, 
while others were farmers, businessmen, and teachers. Some of them 
remained there and others settled in and around Tahlequah and 
remnants of the family still reside in both places today. The family 
as a whole played a conspicuous part in the industrial, social, and 
eultural development of this entire region from Cane Hill on the 
east to Tahlequah on the west.! 


Martha Jane Latta taught in Tahlequah in the early eighteen 
fifties. After the Civil War James Latta was overseer of the George 
Murrell estate at Park Hill and lived in ‘‘Hunters Home,’’ while 
his wife taught private subscription schools for the white children.” 
The Goddards were associated with the Lattas in Arkansas and some 
of their descendants have long since been citizens of Tahlequah. 


Another early family were the McClellans. They too have con- 
nections in Tahlequah. Members of this family in Cane Hill live 
today in an aristocratic old mansion, built shortly after the Civil 
War, that superceded one of pre-war structure on the same site. 
This residence today, with its large fireplaces, contains some rare 
furniture and many interesting antiques of early Cane Hill. The 
Buchanans lived in Cane Hill before the Civil War, some were 
officers in the Confederate army, and some taught in the college 
there, both before the war and after. The Earles, the Richardsons, 
the McCulloughs, the Trousdales, the Reynolds, the Reeds, the 
Coxes, the Shannons, and others too numerous to mention, were 


prominent early settlers. 


Unlike the settlement of Cane Hill, Tahlequah was settled by 
a mass migration. When, in the winter of 1838 and the spring of 
1839, the Cherokee-Indians, under pressure of the State of Georgia 


1“The Lord’s Vineyard”, p. 38. (This is a mimeographed history of the Latta 
family compiled by F. F. Latta of Shafter, California, 1940). 
2Mrs. Carolyn Foreman, Park Hill, p. 161. 
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and complusion of the Federal Government, were forced to leave 
their homes in Tennessee and Georgia and come to the Indian 
Territory, several thousand of them assembled in the neighborhood 
of Park Hill and Tahlequah. After a considerable period of fac- 
tional strife over their removal, fraught with cruel assassination 
and much destruction of property, they effected a union of gov- 
ernment, adopted a new constitution, and selected Tahlequah as 
their national capital. A few of the Old Settler Cherokees who had 
come here in 1828, like Black Coat, Young Wolfe, Riley Keys, and 
the German missionary Thomas Bertholf, had settled along Bear 
ereek in the vicinity of Tahlequah, but the main settlement began 
in 1839. Tahlequah began its corporate existence under the direction 
of the Cherokee national government, and all at once. It was not 
built up gradually by individual accretion, at least not in its begin- 
ning. 


John Ross, chief of the Cherokees for nearly forty years, 
established his home at Park Hill, three miles southeast of Tahle- 
quah. His brother, Lewis Ross, treasurer of the nation, also lived 
there at first. George Murrell, a wealthy planter and merchant, 
built-a very substantial home here in the middle forties. This old 
home is still standing and is now being restored by the State Plan- 
ning and Resources Board. Andrew Nave, George Lowrey, 
Sequoyah, the inventor of the Cherokee alphabet, Riley Keys, David 
Carter, William P. Ross, Reverend Hamilton Balentine, John Henry 
Covel, and Dr. Samuel Austin Worcester were prominent leaders 
in the early days of Tahlequah. 


Inspired with an imagination for the future and with the 
eternal verities of life uppermost in their minds the early leaders 
of both of these communities put education in the forefront of their 
thinking. The Latta family record says that ‘‘on the long road from 
South Carolina to Arkansas, traveling in slow wagons over roads 
that today we would consider impassable, he (John Latta) brought 
with him to his western wilderness a library of books that would 
exceed that found in many homes today.’’? This family record also 
says: ‘‘Cane Hill College was organized in 1833 in the living room 
of the old Latta home at Vineyard, near Evansville, and later estab- 
lished in a two-room log schoolhouse on a hill above the present 
town of Cane Hill as a training school for the ministry.’’4 But the 


state marker that stands just across the street from the post office 
bears the following inscription: 


Cane Hill College, the first Collegiate Institution 
of learning established in Arkansas, was founded 
here by Cumberland Presbyterians on October 28, 
1834. The following persons were named by the 


3The Lord’s Vineyard, p. 38. 
4Ibid., p. 36. 
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founders as the Board of Trustees: Col. John Me- 
Clellan, Dr. Robert Bedford, Rev. John Carahan, 
Rey. Jacob Sexton, and Col. Lewis Evans. Dr. 
Stephen B. Johns was Secretary of the Board. 


This school was for boys only. At the same time that Cane 
Hill College was chartered, the Cane Hill Female Seminary, located 
about two and a half miles south of Cane Hill, was chartered. In 
1875 the two were combined and made coeducational. The college 
was located on the top of one of the main hills overlooking the 
surrounding country. A strong spring gushes out from beneath the 
brow of this hill from among boulders that weigh several tons. 
The college consisted of two brick buildings and one frame, two- 
story structure, together with a frame dormitory about an eighth 
of a mile to the south. The brick buildings were burned during the 
Civil War but in 1868 a two-story frame building was built on the 
original site. 


The Cherokee people were considerably advanced in civilization 
while still living in Georgia and Tennessee, having already had a 
written constitution, a printing press, a national newspaper printed 
half in English and half in the newly invented Cherokee characters, 
and a number of mission schools for the education of their child- 
ren. Thus it is only natural that they would make ample provision 
for education in their new home in the West. In the constitution 
of 1839 provision was made for a system of free public schools. 
Then, in 1846, the Cherokee National Council established two 
institutions of higher learning, one for boys and the other for girls. 
The Male Seminary was located just southwest of Tahlequah and the 
Female Seminary was placed at Park Hill, some three miles south- 
east of Tahlequah. Thus the Cherokees, like the early settlers of 
Cane Hill, gave education the predominant place in their lives. 


Miss Graham, the first principal of the Cane Hill Female 
Seminary, was a graduate of Mount Holyoke. Similarly, Miss Ellen 
Whitmore, the first principal of the Female Seminary at Park 
Hill, was a product of Mount Holyoke. Preparatory to opening the 
two Cherokee academies, William P. Ross and David Vann were 
appointed to go to Mount Holyoke and to other eastern colleges and 
universities to select a faculty for these schools. Both of these 
female academies placed much dependence upon Mount Holyoke, 
uot only for their teachers but for their curricula and general 
standard of conduct. Miss Amanda Buchanan, daughter of John 
and Ellen Crawford Buchanan, attended school at the Oxford Ladies 
Seminary at Oxford, Mississippi, and graduated from Mount Hol- 
yoke, Massachussetts, in 1854. On her return to Cane Hill she 
hecame ‘‘Instructress in Painting’’ in Cane Hill College. When, 


- 5 Taken from a paper written by Jobelle Holcombe of Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
upon the occasion of presenting to Mrs. Ellen Earle Richardson of Cane Hill the 
Distinguished Citizen Award, on September 20, 1953. 
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in 1852, Miss Ellen Whitmore resigned the principalship of the 
Cherokee Female Seminary to get married, she was succeeded by 
Miss Harriet Johnson from the Mount Holyoke faculty. 


Several of the teachers at these institutions had Master’s de- 
vrees. The Reverend Cephas Washbourne, who came to this coun- 
try as a missionary to the Cherokees, taught at Cane Hill long 
hefore the Civil War. Major Quesenbury taught painting at Cane 
Hill from 1875 to 1880. He was a poet, an editor, a humorist, and 
an all-round likeable fellow. 


Miss A. Florence Wilson was a native of Cane Hill and received 
her early training in the Cane Hill Female College. She later 
received a diploma from La Grange College in Tennessee. Then she 
eame to Tahlequah, first to teach in the public schools and later to 
serve, for a number of years, as principal of the Cherokee Female 
Seminary. She impressed upon the young womanhood of the Chero- 
kee Nation her principles of thorough scholarship, ladylike conduct, 
and stern but helpful discipline as perhaps no other person has ever 
done. Her former pupils still refer to her in terms of the highest 
praise and esteem. 


Mrs. Foreman, in her Park Hill, said: ‘‘The seminary was run 
on the plan of Holyoke and Sarah (Worcester) not only imparted 
book knowledge to her pupils, but also the meticulous refinements 
thought essential to good breeding in those days. So the ideals 
of Mount Holyoke were carried into the wilderness and the learning 
f Cherokee girls educated there was no poor imitation of the re- 
finements of eastern graduates.’’® While this was said of the semi- 
nary at Park Hill it would apply equally well to the female seminary 
at Cane Hill, since it too was so closely affiliated with Mount 
Holyoke. 


In the latter part of the nineteenth century Prince Dolgorouky 
was associated with both of these educational centers. Mysterious 
and eccentric, he was supposed to have been a political refugee from 
Russia. In 1887 one member of his family was Prime Minister to Czar 
Alexander III of Russia. According to his own story, the Prince was 
exiled to Siberia as a political prisoner and set to work in the salt 
mines, He escaped by concealing himself in a salt barrel and, in 
this way, finally reached America. He was an accomplished mu- 
sician, having studied under Rubenstein and other European teach- 
ers. Upon reaching this country, he naturally sought the seclusion 
of isolated regions rather than trying to remain in the eastern cities, 
where he might be recognized. He first taught music in Cane Hill 
College, then later in the Male Seminary at Tahlequah. When he 
taught at Cane Hill he boarded at Prairie Grove, eight miles 
distant and walked back and forth to his work. If the creeks were 
up he sometimes had to wade the water. The late Mrs. Ellen Rich- 


8 Foreman, Park Hill, p. 80. 
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ardson related that upon one occasion when she was taking piano 
lessons from him he reached in his pocket for a handkerchief and 
pulled out a wet sock. He was director of the band at the Male 
Seminary for a number of years and directed the choir at the 
Presbyterian Church at Tahlequah. 


Miss Ella Lake, fourth assistant at the Cherokee Male Seminary 
in 1889, taught music at Cane Hill College before coming to Tahle- 
quah. Reverend Samuel Newton, who established the first mission 
at Park Hill in 1830 and named the place, also the first postmaster 
at Park Hill,’ later moved to Washington county, Arkansas, and 
was postmaster at Boonesboro (Cane Hill) in 1847.8 


Not only did several of the faculty members teach both at 
Tahlequah and at Cane Hill but many of the young men and women 
of the Cherokee Nation attended school at Cane Hill College, par- 
ticularly before the Cherokee seminaries were opened and during 
the intervals when they were closed, just before and immediately 
after the Civil War. 


Eliza Christine Thompson, mother of Mrs. Ella Scott and the 
late Roger Eubanks, and also her sister, Anna Thompson, later the 
wife of J. W. MsSpadden, Sr. of Tahlequah, attended the Cane Hill 
Female Seminary before the Civil War. Maria Ann Thompson, 
mother of the late Judge J. T. Parks of Tahlequah, also attended 
this seminary prior to the Civil War. She told of boarding at a 
place where they served o’possum so much that the girls formulated 
them a prayer for returning thanks at the table: ‘‘Lord, deliver us 
from possum and help our landlady to serve some other kind of 
meat.’’ Miss Eliza Jane Ross, the accomplished daughter of Lewis 
Ross and niece of the Principal Chief, attended the Cane Hill Fe- 
male Seminary before she entered the Bethlehem Female Seminary 
in Pennsylvania. In 1854 she became assistant teacher in the Chero- 
kee Seminary at Park Hill. The Schrimpsher girls and Mrs, Clem 
Rogers of Claremore received a part of their education at Cane 
Hill. Maggie Starr, aunt of the late Mrs. W. W. Hastings, attended 
school at Cane Hill while Mr. Looney was president. Miss Jane 
Buffington, later the mother of W. Buff Wyly of Tahlequah, and 
Miss Nan Thompson of Beattie’s Prairie, sister of the late Reverend 
Joheph Franklin Thompson of Tahlequah, went to school at Cane 
Hill. Miss Mary Elizabeth Duncan, sister of the late Mrs. J. T. Parks, 
now a centenarian of Glendale, California, attended the college after 
it was made coeducational, in 1875. Reverend Stephen Foreman, 
with his party of Cherokees, camped at Cane Hill at the time of the 
removal in 1838, His son, Taylor Foreman, later returned there 
and married Miss Ada McClellan. 


7Emmett Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians, p. 255. 
8 George H. Shirk, “First Post Offices in the Boundaries of Oklahoma,” The 
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In the early years of the nineteenth century the Hinds family 
migrated from North Carolina to Newtonia, Missouri, then moved 
down to Cane Hill for the bentfit of the schools at that place. 
Amanda Hinds, mother of Dr. P. H. Medearis of Tahlequah, attend- 
ed the Cane Hill Female Seminary before the Civil War. She was 
held in prison for a time by the Union troops and the family moved 
temporarily to Viney Grove, Arkansas for safety. Her father, John 
Hinds, practiced medicine at Cane Hill and also peached for the 
Cumberland Presbyterian church. Descendants of this Hinds family 
have been prominent in business and civie affairs in Tahlequah ever 
since the turn of the century. 


Joseph Franklin Thompson, Austin Worcester Foreman, Hooley 
Bell, Hugh Montgomery Adair, and Frederick B. Severs, a Creek 
Indian, all attended Cane Hill College before the Civil War. John 
Henry Covel, William Peter McClellan, John R. Vann, later prin- 
cipal of the Male Seminary at Tahlequah, Watt Watie, Jess Fore- 
man, John L. Adair, captain in the Confederate service under 
Stand Watie, and John Drew® entered Cane Hill College shortly 
after. the Civil War closed. Most of these went on horseback with 
their belongings in their saddle bags. Watt Watie boarded with Mrs. 
McCulloch, who lived across the little valley from the college. It was 
here that he died after a very short illness, the same year that he 
entered college. His father, General Stand Watie, came and took 
him home for burial. Sam Starr, the son of the notorious outlaw, 
Tom Starr, and Clem Rogers, the father of Will Rogers, went to 
school at Cane Hill. 


Robert Fletcher Wyly, later judge of Delaware district and 
editor of the Cherokee Advocate from 1889 to 1891, obtained part of 
his education at the Cherokee National Male Seminary and part of 
it at Cane Hill College. The late Ed Hicks of Tahlequah came very 
near attending college at Cane Hill. In the early eighties his guard- 
ian decided that Ed must go to college, hence he loaded him and his 
trunk full of clothing in a buckboard and drove over to Cane Hill, 
only to find that the college had just been discontinued. The late 
Dr. Jesse Bushyhead of Claremore, son of Cherokee Chief Dennis 
W. Bushyhead, selected his wife from Cane Hill. She was Miss Faith 
Reynolds, sister of the late Mrs. J. B. Crew of Tahlequah. 


In this interchange of students not as many went from Cane 
Hill to Tahlequah as went from Tahlequah to Cane Hill because 
the Cherokee male and female seminaries at Tahlequah, being purely 
national schools, were supported by the Cherokee Nation and were 
supposed to provide free education only to Cherokees. Cane Hill 


_ ®John Drew was a halfbreed Cherokee, born in 1850. He held the offices of 
District Attorney, Clerk of the Cherokee Senate, Attorney General, and in 1884, 
was a member of the Cherokee Supreme Court. In 1890 he was editor of the Indian 
Arrow at Tahlequah. Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints, p. 85. : 
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College was a denominational school and it was to its advantage 
to have as many outside students as possible. 


The Cane Hill country was a hotly contested region during 
the War between the States. The people were divided in sentiment, 
_ besides, the region was well supplied with such provisions as armies 
needed. The ‘‘Pin Indians’’, a group of fullblood Cherokee guerillas 
on the Union side roamed over this section pillaging, plundering, 
and killing, leaving terror and devastation in their wake. Mrs. Ellen 
Richardson of Cane Hill told me of the Pins coming to the home of 
her grandfather’s brother and demanding apples. After their de- 
mands had been satisfied they shot him in the back and left him 
dead in the yard. The ‘‘Red Legs’’ of Kansas and Quantrill’s band 
also raided this country. 


Lieutenant J. M. Lynch of the Second Cherokee Regiment, in 
a letter to his sister, Caroline Lynch Bell, in 1864, after telling of 
Watie and Bell’s defeat by some negro troops north of the Ark- 
ansas, said: ‘“‘J was lucky enough not to be in that fight. Our 
company ....Wwas on our way from Cane Hill, Arkansas. We stayed 
about a month in Cane Hill had a fine time had more good apples 
than I ever saw. The people in Cane Hill are the strongest southern 
people I ever saw with exception of a few families who are union.’’}° 


Several of the Cane Hill faculty and most of the students took 
up arms for the Confederate cause. President F’. R. Earle was made 
a major and Pleasant Buchanan, Professor of Mathematics, became 
captain. He was engaged to be married to Miss A. Florence Wilson 
and one of her brothers was in his command, but Captain Buchanan 
lost his life in an engagement near Cane Hill. James Mitchell was 
another teacher who served as captain in the Confederate army. 


During the Civil War the schools at both Tahlequah and Cane 
Hill were closed and the buildings for men were used as hospitals. 
The Male Seminary at Tahlequah depreciated considerably during 
the war but was not destroyed. The main college buildings at Cane 
Hill were burned by the Union troops. Immediately after the war 
closed the citizens of Cane Hill set about, almost frantically, to re- 
build their college. The frame building was finished on a Saturday 
in 1868 and school was opened the following Monday morning. 
They had no books and they had no equipment but they had ‘‘Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and the student on the other.’’ Hence, 
school proceeded. The Cherokees did not get around to restoring 
their buildings until 1872. They then made suitable additions to both 
the male and female seminaries, of similiar design, and reopened 
them. These two institutions, then, continued to function regularly 
until statehood, The original Cherokee Female Seminary at Park 
Hill was destroyed by fire in 1887 but it was immediately rebuilt 


10E, E. Dale and Gaston Litton, Cherokee Cavaliers, (Norman, 1939), p. 184. 
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at Tahlequah, and is still in use today as part of the Northeastern 
State College. 


The curricula of these two institutions, at Cane Hill and at 
Tahlequah, were considerably alike and they were of about the 
same standard of scholarship. They naturally would be since they 
served similiar communities and since so many of the teachers 
taught in both schools, and since both schools, to a large extent, 
looked to the same eastern colleges, such as Princeton, Dartmouth, 
Yale and Mount Holyoke, for their teachers and their curricula. 


These two groups of educational institutions established some- 
what similar sets of rules and regulations for the government of 
their respective student bodies. Social conditions and mental ideals 
in the two communities were sufficiently similiar to make this a 
natural circumstance. This was a day when edueational leaders 
were serious minded and saw little place in colleges and universities 
for laziness, levity, or frivolity. Hard work was the order of the 
day. Recreation was to be obtained, not through frivolous pursuits, 
but through cultural activities provided and supervised by the 
college. Society seemed to expect the school to direct students in a 
course of rigid morality as well as in intellectual pursuits. 


Some of these college regulations of a hundred years ago may 
seem peculiar to this modern generation. All association between 
the sexes was strictly forbidden except on stated occasions and by 
special permission of the faculty. Drinking was forbidden. No smok- 
ing was allowed about the college. Students were forbidden to loiter 
about the village. All students must be courteous and respectful 
at their boarding places. The carrying of concealed weapons was 
strictly prohibited. The students were supposed to confine their 
attentions solely to the primary purpose for which they were 
there, that is, to learn; and everything that tended to detract from 
this purpose was strictly banned. Today there are some students 
who like to go to college but are not interested in getting an 
education. Back at the time these two pioneer institutions were in 
their prime that attitude was inconceivable. 


The inevitable increase in population, progress, and the natu- 
ral social evolution of these two regions finally forced both of 
these schools out of existance. Cane Hill went first but Tahlequah 
followed soon after. The Presbyterians built a new school at Clarks. 
ville, and while they did not immediately withdraw their support 
from Cane Hill College, at least their interests became more or less 
divided. The University of Arkansas, one of the early land-grant 
state universities, was established at Fayetteville in 1871. This 
new state-supported institution of learning, located only a few 
miles from Cane Hill, naturally entered into competition with this 
older denominational school. With the advent of tax supportec 
schools of higher learning the privately supported ones necessarilt 
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operated at a financial disadvantage. Hence, the new brick college 
at Cane Hill, finished in 1886, was converted into a free public 
school and the famous old college that had trained so many of the 
early citizens of western Arkansas and eastern Indian Territory 
ceased to exist. 


The dissolution of Cherokee tribal government and the coming 
of Oklahoma statehood, in 1907, with its establishment of a complete 
system of common schools and colleges, crowded out the two Cher- 
okee seminaries that had served this Indian people so well for ever 
a half century. The Cherokee Female Seminary was purchased. 
from the Cherokee Nation by the new state and was made into the 
Northeastern State Normal School, starting in 1909. The same old 
building, with some internal rearrangements and repairs, still 
serves as the Administration Building of Northeastern State Col- 
lege. The Cherokee schools were both combined into one as a co- 
educational school, for a few years, at the Male Seminary. But, in 
1910, this building was burned and the Cherokee people made no 
further effort to continue their tribal schools. They simply accepted 
and fell in line with the new state system. 


The love the Cherokees had for these two tribal schools is 
still exemplified, however, by the annual homecoming of the former 
students and their friends and relatives for the observance of their 
founding day celebated May 7, on the campus of Notheastern State 
College. Here they spend a day of handshaking and reminiscing 
together as they gather around the festal board and recount the 
glories of former days. Many of the older women still visit North- 
eastern, go through the building, and walk around the outside 


- pointing to a certain window on the third floor where they 


‘‘roomed’’ in their girlhood days. They still refer to some humorous 
incident in connection with Miss A. Florence Wilson or to some 
wonderful lesson they learned from her. 


Though superceded by the inevitable onrush of modern develop- 
ment, these two pioneer, related institutions, the one at Tahlequah 
and the other at Cane Hill, served an excellent purpose in their 
day and, from the standpoint of influence and effect on the social 
life of these two great sections of the two states, they are not 
yet: dead. : 


‘In both cases these early schools constituted the chief economic, 
as well as cultural, basis for the two towns. In the case of Tahlequah 
the old schools were replaced by the state college which has con- 
stantly grown larger and better. And the town has kept well 
abreast of the college in its growth. In the case of Cane Hill the 
new institutions that supplanted the old were located at other. 
places, thus leaving Cane Hill ‘‘sitting high and dry’’ without 


economic or cultural support. Today the absence of these institutions 


is reflected in the appearance of the little village as much as was 
their presence in earlier days. 
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SOME PERSONAL REMEMBRANCES ABOUT LYNN RIGGS 


By Joseph Benton* 


All during his almost fifty-five years, Lynn Riggs’ life was a 
continuous striving to satisfy the urge to achieve that which burned 
within him. A native of Claremore, Oklahoma, his mother died 
when Lynn was still a small boy and a few years thereafter his 
father remarried. The new surroundings were not too happy for 
the lad and he went to live with an aunt. Lynn loved music, or what 
passed for music among the pioneer settlers of Indian Territory at 
that time. Being of Cherokee descent, as a child Lynn heard the 
chants of his family’s original tribe and learned many of the 
folk-ballads of the hardy pioneers, songs which later he used in 
several of his plays. 


After graduating from Claremore High School, Lynn wanted 
to go to college but such took money. He also wanted to see the 
world. Hoping for a job somewhere, he ‘‘rode the rods’’ to Chicago, 
where he worked briefly for the now extinct Adams Express Com- 
pany, then pressed on to New York. But the big city was unkind, 
so he crossed the continent as a freight-train bum to Los Angeles 
where a job finally appeared as proof-reader on the Los Angeles 
Times. He was working on such eye-straining night-time job in the 
early morning when a bomb planted in the Times Building by dis- 
gruntled former employees, exploded and killed many persons. He 
was among the first there, naturally, wrote an article about what he 
saw, sold it immediately to the old McClure Newspaper Syndicate 
and with those three hunderd dollars came back to Oklahoma, this 
time as a paying passenger inside the train. That fall (1920) Lynn 
enrolled as a freshman at the University of Oklahoma, since by that 
time he realized that he could never get ahead in the highly com- 
petitive game of newspaperdom without a college education. He 
chose the University of Oklahoma because tuition there would be 
less since he was a native of the state. 


It was in September of 1920 at the University of Oklahoma 
that I first met Lynn Riggs. He was then enrolled in Speech in the 
College of Fine Arts, sang second tenor in the 0. U. Men’s Glee Club 
and in order to stretch those three hundred dollars as far as possible, 
washed dishes at the Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity house for his room 
and board in the basement of ‘‘the Old Red Barn.’’ There 
was a bond of friendship between him and me immediately and a 
few weeks after the University opened I invited him to my home 


* Mr. Joseph Benton was former leading tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, New York, and at present is on the voice faculty of the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma.—Ed. > grea MY e University o a 
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one Sunday afternoon for some music. When my mother met Lynn 
she lost her heart to him and arrangements were made for him to 
move from his dark basement room into the southeast corner bed- 
room of our house. He occupied that room as long as he was a student 
at O. U. The friendship between Lynn and my mother never waned; 
in fact, he would read to her each poem or scene as a play took form, 
and she would offer suggestions. Never having known for long his - 
own mother, Lynn turned for love and understanding to other 
mothers and guarded their opinions carefully. 


Lynn’s grades at O. U. were average. But at the outset of his 
Sophomore year he changed from Fine Arts to English in the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences. This decision was made largely because 
by so doing he would become eligible for a gradership in English. 
He got the job. All of this time he was rapidly turning out poems 
and short stories, writing late each night. His social life began to 
blossom, too, since he suddenly had discovered girls. It was that fall 
(1921) that I was successful in persuading Lynn to become a pledge 
to Pi Kappa Alpha. Lynn was popular among the coeds, well liked 
by his male associates and often invited into the homes of his 
teachers, especially those of the English faculty. 


During the time that Professor William G. Schmidt, Professor 
of voice and Director of the O. U. Men’s Glee Club, was studying 
singing with Jean de Reszké in France, I filled in as the Glee Club’s 
director. In the winter of 1922 some of us conceived the plan of 


_ making some money by taking a group from the Glee Club on a 


Chautauqua tour that coming summer. I got together a double male 
quartet, a solo quartet and four other members of the glee club who 
did specialty numbers, and trained them, we auditioned and were 
signed for a ten-weeks tour with the Midland Chautauqua Company 
of Des Moines, Iowa. The membership of the solo quartet consisted 
of the following: bass, Elmer Fraker; baritone, Laile Neal; 2nd 
tenor, Lynn Riggs; and 1st tenor, myself. The others who did 
specialty numbers were: reader, Charles Green; tap-dancer, Skeet 
Carrier; chalk-talker, Leo Morrison; and piano accompanist, Jack 
Foose. Each day on tour the solo quartet gave a twenty-minute 
prelude to the afternoon lecture presented by a fine woman speaker 
known as ‘‘Mother Lake,’’ and in the evening the eight of us gave 
an all-musie program, the first part of which was made up of solo, 
quartet, and specialty numbers, the last half being an old-time 
black-face minstrel show. The solo quartet wore identical suits, 
and as minstrels the costumes of all of us were loud and colorful. 


That summer the New York Central Railroad system employees 
were on strike and since the ten states where our Chautauqua tour 
took us was almost completely in such territory, we had many trans- 
portation difficulties. Highways did not exist in 1922, and numerous 
times we of the solo quartet would have to change into our identi- 
cal suits to be on time for the afternoon prelude to the lecture, while 
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ehugging along over rutty roads in a truck or steaming flivver. 
We indeed earned the $25.00 per week each of which our salary 
consisted. (As manager and director of the group I received $35.00 
weekly. That was a lot of money in 1922.) Highlights of that tour 
include Lynn’s and my meeting and being invited to the home of 
the novelist, Willa Cather, in Red Cloud, Nebraska where one of the 
group’s dates was; our seeing Niagara Falls for the first time for 
each of us; and a program over Des Moines radio station WHO 
at the close of the summer’s work as a bonus for being the fore- 
most musical aggregation put out that summer by the Midland 
‘people. Radio in 1922 was still an expensive toy in most American 
homes. We were really thrilled when we received, weeks later, 
forwarded fan-mail for our singing from as far away from Des 
Moines as eighty miles. 


All along during the Chautauqua tour, Lynn by day made notes 
in his. small notebook regarding what he saw and heard—notes 
especially of Americana—and almost every night, following the 
program, he would write late. He and I usually shared the same 
‘hotel room on tour. It was then that I first was able to go to sleep 
with the light burning, Certainly there was much chance for the 
practice of such that summer. 


The fall of 1922, there was an over-enrollment in classes in 
Freshman English at O. U., and Lynn was given two of them to teach. 
He continued to teach English as long as he was a student in the 
University but he always found time to do some writing of his own. 
His first check for something sold was from H. L. Mencken: $18.00. 
I was with Lynn when he cashed the money order at the Norman 
post office. Then came a $35.00 check from George Jean Nathan, 
co-author with H. L. Mencken of The Smart Set (later The American 
Mercury), and the following summer Harriet Monroe devoted an 
entire issue of Poetry Magazine to Lynn’s poems. He also wrote 
poems for his friends, and sent them as Christmas and birthday 
remembrances. 


When the muse of poetry and the inspiration for writing short 
stories became fagged, Lynn turned to play-writing and in the 
Summer School of 1923 at O. U. his first play, ‘‘Cuckoo,’’ was pro- 
duced. It was a raucous farce, full of fun and contained some of the 
pioneer ballads which Lynn had heard as a child in Claremore. 
Lynn had an excellent tenor voice but he could not write music 
on paper so that others could learn it, so he would sit at our piano 
and ‘‘chord’’ as he sang these old songs and I would write them on 
music paper. (He and I collaborated also on ‘‘Honeymoon’’ which 
today is still printed in the National Songbook of our fraternity, 
Pi Kappa Alpha.) ‘‘Cuckoo’’ had two performances that summer 
_at O. U., and was the first of the Lynn Riggs plays. 


The beautiful coed whom Lynn had met when a Sophomore 
‘began more and more to take up his time, so his prose-writing 
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suffered but not his writing of poetry. He gave this beauty-queen 
his pin and she in turn liked Lynn quite well but in her own 
veneered, superficial way. Then in September of 1923 there came 
to O. U. to study geology the son of a beer baron from Wisconsin 
The young man drove a Stutz speedster, and had a well-padded 
wallet. He set siege to Lynn’s love-castle, and soon won out over 


_ Lynn. Lynn had a nervous breakdown, withdrew from the University 


before the first semester of 1923-24 was over, and went to New 
Mexico, with a deeply-rooted case of pulmonary tuberculosis, where 
he worked—doctor’s orders—as a manual laborer. He found employ- 
ment as a man-of-all-work on the ranch of Whitter Binner, the poet 
whom Lynn had met at an O. U. lecture-recital and with whom he 
had corresponded occasionally thereafter. After many adjustments, 
liynn built his own adobe house in Santa Fe where the one upstairs 
room was his writing room. It was there that he completed several 
of his plays and made drafts for others, some of them never finished. 


The period from September of 1923 to May of 1935 I lived, 
studied and sang in opera in Europe, so I do not know much regard- 
ing Lynn’s dramatic endeavors save for occasional letters, but in 
the fall of 1935 we met in New York. One day following lunch as 
guests of George Gershwin, Lynn and Gershwin went over their 


_ plans to collaborate on a folk-opera, something similiar to ‘‘Porgy 


and Bess’’ which was then playing in New York,City, but they 
never concluded these plans before Gershwin’s death in 1937. 


Lynn telephoned me in New York very early one morning 
shortly after our lunch with Gershwin—it was November of 1935— 
to say that he was flying back to Santa Fe at once in answer to a 
telegram from the old Mexican man who had helped him build his 
adobe house there, that that water pipes had frozen and burst in the 
kitchen and that the house was melting away. He was gone several 
weeks but meanwhile plans had matured for the New York pre- 


- sentation of Lynn’s play ‘‘Russet Mantle,’’ so he flew back to New 


York to help with its preparation. This was his first play where the 
locale was not laid in Oklahoma but in New Mexico. 


January 10, 1936 was the date of my rather sudden debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera in Massenet’s opera, ‘‘Manon,’’ and opposite 
that great lady of opera, Miss Lucrezia Bori. Despite the rush of 
rehearsing, I took time to telephone Lynn and ask him to be my 
guest at the debut that night, but he could not come due to the 
first dress rehearsal of his play, ‘‘Russet Mantle.’’ However, he did 
attend several subsequent performances at the Met where I sang, 
even as I did one of his play’s presentations. In ‘‘Russet Mantle’’ 


_ Burgess Meredith was starred and in this play he was ‘‘discovered’”’ 
_ for Hollywood, even as Franchot Tone had been ‘‘discovered’’ for 


Hollywood in Lynn’s play ‘‘Green Grow the Lilacs.’’ It has always 
been a keen disappointment to me not to have been able to hear 
and see “Green Grow the Lilacs’’ since it is the play from which 
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the great musical hit ‘‘Oklahoma’’ was made by Rogers and Ham- 
merstein. I was still in Europe when it ran its very great success 
in New York. Almost every one of the folk-melodies in that play, 
the melody-line of which appears in print in the Samuel French 
edition of the play, had been written on paper as Lynn sang each 
song with my writing down the tune, at various times back in 
1921-22-23 in my parent’s home in Norman, Oklahoma.! 


Lynn was allergic to letter-writing. I used to remind him, ‘*You 
write for a living but seldom to your friends.’’ He agreed readily 
and always seemed duly penitent but the allergy persisted. Hence 
it is that many of the details of his activities in the field of the 
theatre must be related by those who know about them first-hand. 
After 1936 in New York, the next time we saw each other—and the 
last time—was at the National Convention of Pi Kappa Alpha in 
Los Angeles in September of 1938. My father had died that May 
and in order to change the scenery and her ideas a bit, I had per- 
suaded my mother for us to go to California for the summer, since 
many of her relatives lived there then. We had taken an apartment 
in Monrovia, and from there as home-base, we made trips to see 
relatives and to visit places of interest up and down the West Coast. 
As the days drew near for the opening of the Convention, I took 
a room at the Convention’s headquarters, the Biltmore Hotel in 
Los Angeles, and from there telephoned Lynn. He was then writing 
for MGM, and it was a real chore to reach him by telephone through 
the battery of secretaries, each of whom wanted to know who, what, 
and why. Lynn came to several sessions of the Convention, and at 
the Night of Stars at the Coconut Grove he received a standing 
ovation when prominent members of the fraternity were honored 
on the program. My mother was also a guest there that night and, 
she was greatly moved—and most happily—when she saw her 
two ‘‘sons’’ receive the plaudits of their fraternity’s national 
delegates. She was among the first (1921) who had helped Lynn 
with his beginning literary efforts and had through all the inter- 
vening years encouraged him to continue his writing. That was, as 
said before, the last time I ever saw Lynn. In 1947 my mother died, 
and when moving to my new home I found in our basement a 
wooden cracker-box labeled, ‘‘Lynn Riggs’ things’’ which he had 
left there when he had withdrawn from O. U. and left suddenly 
for New Mexico following his nervous breakdown. I wrote Lynn 
about the box and he answered for me to burn all letters therein 
and send him only a few of the other contents: his mother’s shirt- 
waist-watch, a pair of award cufflinks, his Pi Kappa Alpha pledge- 
oN ete., all of which things I sent to him and which he acknow- 
edged. 


1 These were not the tunes used in the musical, “Oklahoma,” by Rogers and 
Hammerstein.—Ed. 
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As cancer of the stomach developed, Lynn never once mention- 
ed his being ill in the occasional letters he wrote me, so it was a 
sudden and painful shock when I read in the papers for July 1, 
1954 that he had died the preceding night in Memorial Llospital 
in New York. His sister, Mrs. Cundiff (‘‘Sister Mattie’? whom he 
toved dearly) of Tulsa was with him during the final days of his ill- 
ness. It was the family’s wish that I sing at his funeral at the 
Methodist Church in Claremore, and I did so, but rarely ever have 
I had such difficulty controlling my voice and emotions. The solo 
used was ‘‘Thy Will Be Done,’’ music by Ward-Stephens, poem by 
Anne Campbell Stark. (see below). Miss Virginia Lemonds was the 
organist, W. Angie Smith, Bishop of the Methodist Church for 
Oklahoma and New Mexico, gave the beautiful eulogy, and Gov- 
ernor Johnston Murray sent an Oklahoma flag which for the first 
time in our State’s history was used to drape over a coffin. And 
when the organist played softly ‘‘O what a beautiful morning,”’ 
every one of us present was made to realize, and more poignantly 
than ever before, what vast goodwill Lynn had brought to our 
state nationally and internationally. 


Like his Claremore townsman, Will Rogers, Lynn’s strength 
lay in being his own natural self. Lynn wrote about people he had 
known, entwining their foibles, weaknesses and strengths, their 
garrulous chatterings and grass-roots wisdoms throughout his plays 
even as Will Rogers had columnized and spoken of national and 
international personalities with the same native sense as weighing- 
seales for their intrinsic worth. Both were unique and both were 
great Oklahomans and great Americans. 


Following is the poem of the song used at Lynn Riggs’ funeral, 
July 6, 1954: 


Thy Will Be Done 
By Anne Campbell Stark 


The moon rises out of the sea 

With the setting of the sun, 

And the steadfast stars shine down on me 
Silently one by one. 

The green leaf comes with the Spring 

And goes to sleep in the Fall 

Obeying Thy will in every thing, 

Thou Watcher over all. 

Each bird in Thy wonderful plan 

Sings with a heart of faith, 

Contented to leave to man 

The doubter’s questioning breath. 

Our Father, can it be 

I am less than the smallest one? 

Swing me into harmony, 

Teach me to say to Thee: ‘Thy will be done.” 
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VIRGIL ANDREW WOOD, M.D. 
By Mrs. H. Robert Wood 


Virgil Andrew Wood, M. D., a pioneer physician in Oklahoma 
whose name is closely connected with the history of Oklahoma as 
a territory and a state, was Southern born and bred. He himself 
was a “49er’’ born in Bartow County, Georgia, August 12, 1849, a 
son of James Wood, later a Confederate Soldier, born about 1829 
in South Carolina, and Mary Turner Wood, of Georgia. The parents 
of James Wood were both Virginians. 


The globe-trotting instinct was started early for Virgil Wood, 
because the family, which also included his elderly grandmother, 
Anna Wood, moved to Texas from Georgia when he was a very small 
child. After two years in Texas, the family moved to the pine 
country of Hempstead County, Arkansas. He attended St. John’s 
College, and later was graduated from the Kentucky School of 
Medicine at Louisville.! He was married October 4, 1874, at Ozan, 
Arkansas, to Sarah Catherine Robins, known as ‘‘Sallie,’’ born in 
Georgia, November 3, 1855. His wife’s background was southern, 
too, for her father, Samuel H. Robins, was born in Georgia, and her 
mother Sarah Turner Robins (a cousin of Mary Turner Wood) and 
maternal grandparents were all South Carolinians. 


' Dr. Wood’s first years of medical practice were in Arkansas 
until the opening of Oklahoma in 1889. Riding a big white horse, the 
doctor made the run into the territory April 22, and located at 
Oklahoma City. Subsequently the family lived in Norman, later 
settling in Garfield County near Enid, before finally choosing 
Blackwell to call home. In Garfield County, he served four years 
as a member of the pension board, and was County Physician for 
one year. One of his patients was the notorious outlaw Dick Yeager 
while the wounded bandit was in the Enid jail. The doctor was 
a delegate to the Republican conventions, and in 1898 was elected 
to the Legislature,” where he was the author of pharmacy and 
military bills. Dr. Wood was a Deacon in the Baptist Church, and, 
like his father, was a Mason. His mother was a member of the 
Baptist Church, while his father was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South.’ While living in Blackwell, Dr. Wood was 
for many years president of the board of education. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Wood had nine children: Beulah, Minnie, Edna, 
Robert, Okla and Homa (twins born the day after the opening of 


‘Oklahoma, April 23, 1889), Virgil, Verda and Dudley, all of whom 
attended the University of Oklahoma. Beulah was in the first group 


of co-eds matriculating at O. U.5 Robert H. played football at O. U., 


and made the never-to-be-duplicated touchdown of 108 yards back 


in the days when football fields were 110 yards long.® All the boys 
were members of Sigma Nu fraternity, and the two youngest 
daughters were members of Pi Beta Phi. Two of the sons became 


- geologists, and named their Tulsa firm the Broswood Oil Company. 


The other two sons, an attorney and a businessman, also joined 
the firm. 


Dr. and Mrs. Wood have the distinction of having by far the 
largest number of descendants of any family having attended the 
University of Oklahoma. At the last count, 33 family members were 
included in the O. U. roster. Sallie Wood was a true pioneer wife, 
and at her death, a woman’s circle of the Baptist Church at Black- 
well was named in her honor.’ When Dr. Wood died in Blackwell in 
1925, an editorial® stated: ‘‘the death of this much loved citizen 


‘brings sorrow to thousands of homes in Blackwell and Kay 


County.’’ 
Dr. Wood had the pioneer spirit when he made the run into 


Oklahoma in 1889, as shown in the accompanying letters written 


to the Editor of the Vusitor published at Wallaceburg (now 
Blevins), Arkansas, in April, May and June, 1889, at the request 
of many friends.° 


~Bounp For OKLAHOMA 


Atoka, Indian Territory, April 12, 1889. 


.. Editor, Visitor:—-A great number of my friends asked me to write them 
regarding our trip, and especially of the famous promised land of Oklahoma. 
It is impossible to write to all, so I will, through your permission, write 


them through the Visitor. 


We are getting on nicely. Have been gone eight days. Are about two 
hundred miles from home on the M. K. & T. Railroad. It is yet about 150 


miles to our destination. As I say we, perhaps it would be good to say who 
composes our company: Capt. Taylor, L. P. Ross and H. V. Scott of Prescott, 


and Esq. J. H. Stephens and myself of Wallaceburg. We have seen turkeys in 
great abundance, but the turkeys see us first—we have killed none. We have 
seen some very fine country. in the Choctaw Nation, and some extremely 
poor. The cross timbers are about four miles through and are just now ready 
to launch into an almost. boundless paradise. We have seen thousands of 


-5The Oklahoma News, Oklahoma City, Friday, December 17, 1920, pp. 1-2. 
8 Harold Keith, Oklahoma Kickoff. 1948. pp. 185-192, 209-211. 
7Clara B. Kenman, “Neighbors in the Cherokee Strip,” The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (Spring, 1949), pp. 82-83. 
~ 8The Blackwell: Tribune, March 19, 1925, p. 1. ; 
* 9Dates and birthplaces-in this contribution to The Chronicles, from 1880 U. S. 


Census Records of Hempstead County, Arkansas. 
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Indians. They are now at Atoka to draw their bounty. The town is full of 
them of all ages, all sizes, and all sexes. They are camped all around the town, 
many of thenmt women, and some of them are very old, are barefooted. All 
the women wear red handkerchiefs on their heads, most of them have on red 
dresses and wear red sashes. The men have the red on their hats, around 
their necks, and some around their body. Red, red, red everything. I for one 
would be pleased if this big Choctaw Nation were opened to settlers. Some- 
times we travel ten miles through fertile regions, and do not see one acre in 
cultivation. When we get to Oklahoma we will write again. 
Vv. A. Wood 
Johnson, I. T. April 16, 1889.18 


Editor, Visitor :—When I last wrote I thought the next letter would be 
written on the Oklahoma line, but our tent is pitched on the south bank of the 
South Canadian.!1 


The river is high, angry and muddy. It is much larger than we 
had anticipated. The great waves roll and splash and leap and fall 
with a great noise. Owing to the great amount of quicksand, the river is 
treacherous in the extreme, and many wagons and thousands of eattle and 
horses have sunk to rise no more. Campers are lined for miles on the road-- 
side. They ride to the water’s margin, and look across into the Pottawatomie 
Nation. They look and long and finally with a dejected appearance slowly 
ride back to their camps. No ferry boats are near here and we do not know 
when we can cross, but unless it rains, it will probably be in a very few days. 
We are within twelve miles of the Oklahoma line. Reports say that: the 
boomers are coming “A hundred thousand strong.’ Since the writing of my 
last letter, we have seen some of the finest country that there is within 
this wide domain. It is very sparsely settled. The traveler can see ten thousand 
acres of fertile land in one body, and not an acre in cultivation. We have 
seen but very few Chickasaws; in fact they have a large country and have 
perhaps less than four thousand in population. They are not very friendly to. 
the whites. They know that the whites want their country. They have recently 
enacted a law prohibiting the sale of prairie hay. It is against their law, 
yet some white men come in here and lease land for ten years from some 
Indian and go to getting rich. My opinion is that the man who now takes a 
ten year lease will eventually own the land from the fact that I think this 
new country will be opened to settlers later. The range is excellent. Hogs all 
over the Territory are fatter than they were at any time of the year in our 
country. Plenty of them would make good pork. While farming is almost ignor- 
ed, yet corn can be bought in bulk at 18 cents per bushel. Good horses and mules 
are higher here than there. Ponies are cheap. Yesterday I received a fee for 
prescribing for a Chickasaw girl. We have a lawyer in our crowd. He also 
got a job and five dollars. As for game, there seem to be a good many deer 
and turkeys. We have seen a great many of them, but have killed none as they 
always see us first. They hear and see the wagon and leave. Plovers are in 
great abundance, and there are some prairie chickens. The settlers say there 
are plenty of chickens, but as this is laying time, they are in unfrequented 


10 This location first called “Johnsonville,” named for Montford Johnson, a 
well known rancher of the Chickasaw Nation, is near the present Byars in McClain 
County. This place has an interesting history dating back to the establishment of 
old Camp Arbuckle about a mile northwest, by Captain R. B. Marcy, Fifth In- 
fantry, 1850. A post office called “Johnson,” was established at Johnsonville on 
October 5, 1876, and except for a short period was continuously operated until 
after Oklahoma statehood. (George H. Shirk, “The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 Autumn, 1949, pp. 313-15).—Ed. 

11 The travelers had come west from Atoka by way of Lehigh, Stonewall and 
present Ada. The crossing of the Canadian River was a little northeast of John- 


an the pe leading north by way of present Wanette in the Potawatomi Reser- 
vation.—Ed, 
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_. places. Chickasaw plums are natives, and grow here by the millions. Our tent 
is in a plum orchard. We came through Lehigh, the noted coal mining 
town of this nation [Choctaw]. There are quite a few mines in successful 
operation, several hundred miners at work, and the town has a population 
of about three thousand. 
More anon. 
V. A. Wood 


Pottawatomie Nation, April 21, 1889. 


Editor, Visitor :—This is the day that we should consecrate as a day of 
rest, thereby enjoying the more frequent opportunities of beholding the 
beauties of creation and adoring our Creator. Our tent is pitched within half 
a mile of the Oklahoma line and near the North Canadian.12 There are no 
religious assemblies to attend here today, although there are surely over one 
thousand people in sight of our camp. Religion, law and politics are very 
scarce articles in this part of the Territory. Excitement and enthusiasm are 
at their highest. Men women, children, mules, horses, cattle and dogs are 
everywhere around. The banks of the little streams are thronged to their 
utmost. Some are running horse races, practicing their horses for tomorrow’s 
race. Some are shooting, some are fishing, and it seems that nearly all are 
eursing. Since beginning to write this letter some deer ran through the camp, 
and it seems that seventy-five guns were fired to no avail. After traveling 
through this Pottawatomie Reservation we say that we have seen but very 
little good country. The valley in which we are camped is fertile. I can say 
that what little we have seen of Oklahoma we like. Men are crossing the 
line all the time, and if the soldiers find them they claim to be hunting 
horses. The spies who steal out never bring us any grapes, any leaves, any 
venison or even a specimen of the soil. On tomorrow every man expects to 
run for life. He tells but few of his intentions as to course or locality, and 
those few don’t believe him. Men who served as valiant soldiers for four years 
Say they never saw such excitement and enthusiasm. I know of six doc- 
tors in these camps and not a single preacher. After the great scramble I 
will write again. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
Oklahoma City, April 22, 1889. 6 o’clock p. m. 


Editor, Visitor :—The great race is over, and our crowd got nothing save 
the greatest race of their lives, We tried to enter the Territory at a secluded 
place, but even there a hundred wagons were in line ready to fly for life. 
It is supposed that a thousand men entered at our secluded spot. Race horses 
were brought here from a thousand miles away. We are now in the city 
of Oklahoma. There are but few houses, nothing to buy, but there is plenty 
of money. The wildest excitement exists. They are laying off the city. Men 
are cursing, and within ten feet of me, two men are at this moment about 
to go to shooting. It seems that but few law abiding men have secured 
claims. Moonshiners popped up from almost every strip of timber and almost 
every ravine. When they slipped in, nobody knows, but many of us are left. 
This is certainly the coming Eldorado of America. You can already find here 
the Chinese. Indians walk the streets, as well as Mexicans and a few Negroes. 
The whole country seems to be literally alive with human beings. As for 
myself, I have taken the hardest race of my life today but without avail. 
There is talk of a town election tonight. We are not candidates. I will 


12The encampment was in the Potawatomi Reservation just east of the east 
boundary of the Oklahoma Country (Indian Meridian) and near the present site of 
Harrah in Oklahoma County.—Ed. 
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close and get away before the shooting begins. I never came here to fight. 
that nearer home. Pr j 
I could have done vk wits 


Oklahoma City, April 26, 1889. 


Editor, Visitor :—After mature deliberation, I will again give my opinion 
of this land of comment and excitement. The saying that “There is always & 
calm after a storm” has not yet been verified in this case. The storm of ex- 
citement is not as high as it was on last Monday. The squatters who slipped 
in under cover of darkness are selling their ill gotten claims for from ten to 
two hundred dollars depending on location and validity of said claim. Hun- 


dreds of contests, and a feast for lawyers will likely result. As a rule it is 


not expected that squatters will be the permanent occupants. Many men 
have located claims who are not able to file on them, much less to improve 


them. On yesterday morning, a man came to our camp and proposed to sell” 


his claim for one hundred dollars. One of our party went to see it, but did 
not like it, and the claimant relinquished it before night for $15.00. The 


farmer who comes here for land need not expect to find good land unclaimed, 


but it is cheap. 


Great excitement prevails in regard to which town shall be the metropolis. 
By tomorrow night 640 acres will be surveyed into town lots at this place. 
Stores are being erected in every direction. Many stocks of goods are on 
the bare ground with no covering save the canopy of heaven. Many have al- 
ready put up temporary buildings and many are selling goods in tents. 


Gamblers, thieves, pickpockets, lottery men, lawyers, preachers and men of. 


all shades, ages and characters are here well represented. Upon the whole, I 
think this country is very much overrated. The valleys are feritle and some- 
times four or five miles wide. The high lands seem to be too high and sandy. 
No doubt but this is a good country and possesses an excellent destiny in the 
not distant future, but it is by no means a garden of Eden, or honey 
pond surrounded and ornamented with fritter trees. Neither is it necessary 
to be in a big hurry to come here, because there will be plenty of places to sell 
cheap, and besides, it is the opinion of many posted men that the Cherokee 
strip will soon be opened. 


Potatoes are selling at 75¢ per bushel, and all kinds of groceries are at 
reasonable prices. I have seen crowded trains before, but never saw such 
crowds as pass on the trains during this Oklahoma excitement. Doctors are 
as thick here as some people claim that fiddlers are in the regions of Pluto. 
One man’s sign reads as follows: 


“To trust is to bust. 
To bust is hell; 

No trust no bust, 
No bust, no hell.” 


Only a few days since, and this part of the country was velveted with. the - 


tender grass, but today it is a cloud of dust. : 
Vv. A. Wood 


Oklahoma City, April 27, 1889. 


Editor, Visitor:—As I am denied the pleasure of reading your paper 
or even receiving a letter from Hempstead County, although I have been gone 


over three weeks, yet I find pleasure in addressing my friends through your 
columns. ; 


We have read of a nation being born in a day, and recently it has been 


my lot to witness the birth of a city in half a day. This place will certain 
& good sized place. The water is good and abende : toes 


nt, the valley is surpassingly — 


of oe 
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fertile, and as beautiful as the eye of man ever beheld. There will soon be a 


railroad junction at this point, and some day, valuable machinery all up and 
down this North Canadian. Guthrie has more population than this town, but 
the location is far inferior to this. The land is not so good, the sand is 
abundant, and the water supply is short. Trains, both freight and passenger, 
are crowded to their utmost. The majority of squatters are determined 
to sell their ill gotten gains at some price. I have a good horse. He was in 
perfect trim, his spirits were elated, he champed, foamed, and pawed for the 
word to be given, and at the word go, he made it convenient to strike the 
ground in the high places, and after almost flying 15 miles, he found ox 
teams had beat him far enough to be well rested. Uncle Sam’s boys failed to do 
their duty, but I could get a home, if I were so inclined. Two cities are laid 
off here 320 acres each, and called South and North Oklahoma. Leslie P. Ross, 
of Prescott, was today elected City Attorney of South Oklahoma. 


Two men have died here this week. A pugni et calcibus fight has just 
occurred over a town lot. It was my pleasure to get the first horse shod in 
this city, and it was my displeasure to pay one dollar and seventy-five cents 
for same. I have been in many cities, but it is a fact that a person can see 
more fakirs here and at Guthrie in one day than I have seen in all my 
previous life. 


It is almost impossible to get to the postoffice. The little house is but 
little higher than a man’s head, and consequently casts but little shade. Men 
must crowd and jam, and many stand in the hot sunshine for hours before 
getting to ask for a letter. If he asks for a paper, the reply is: “Good God, 
man, we can’t look through the papers, for there are two hundred bushels 
of them.” At Guthrie, men sometimes pay five dollars for some other man’s 
place in the long file. The man who files out will walk to the end of the line 
and be in readiness for another bid. 


I believe I will be compelled to come home to hear from Sallie and the 
babies. Postage stamps are selling in Guthrie at 25c each, because a man 


ean’t get to the postoffice to buy. 
V. A. Wood 


Oklahoma City, May 1st 1889. 


City elections were held here today, and there is great excitement. 
There is never the hundredth part of a minute that hammers and saws are 
not heard. People leave by the hundreds, and others take their place. Lumber 
and other freight comes much faster than it can be unloaded. Lots are going up 
every day. On last Sunday a man bought a lot for a hundred dollars. On 
Monday he was offered a thousand, and on Tuesday he said that five 
thousand would not buy it. Claims in the country are on the decline. To get 
to the postoffice a person has to fall into line and perhaps in two hours he 
ean put his head into the little window. No letter from home since I left. 
I don’t even know whether these Oklahoma squibs are printed. On last Sun- 
day night lightning struck a poor fellow here and killed him instantly. He 
lived in Iowa. His remains are still at the depot, and it is now Wednesday 
evening. All our party save L. P. Ross and myself left for Arkansas today. I 
don’t know when I will return. The train is about due, so I must stop for the 


esent. 
oe Vv. A. Wood 


Oklahoma City, May 6, 1889. 


Editor, Visitor :_-My friends in Hempstead County are anxious to hear 
from this country, and they, doubtless, think that I ought to be able to tell 
all about it. I came almost straight from the line to this place, and saw some 
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of as fine country as I ever beheld, but have only been out from here just 
once, and then only about five miles. Reliable men leave here and visit the 
“eountry in all directions. They say the country is very fine, and many claims 
~ are to. be bought at very low figures. Many people are breaking sod. The build- 
ing rage is still very high. No reaction in prices of town property has yet 
-oceurred. Everywhere that men dig they get plenty of water. Yesterday was 
Sunday, and not nearly so many men worked as on the Sunday before. Any 
man who can drive a nail can get employment here at from two to three 
dollars a day. As my party came here, we found a human skull in the Pot- 
tawatomie Nation. I sent it home by Esq. J. H. Stephens. The wind has been 
‘blowing very terrifically for nearly three days and it does seem that all the 
_ dust would be blown to the north pole, but as fast as one cloud is gone in 
that direction, another cloud of dust comes from the southward. Health is 
good, but there are some chills and bowel troubles. A great many lawyers have 
located here as well as doctors. I cannot say whether or not the lawyers are 
gaining much wealth. They are often consulted in regard to claims. Some 
people think that this is a lead hill, but almost everybody is friendly. When 
they get enraged they get no fuel in the shape of wine, beer or whisky, so 
they. are soon cool. This climate is salubrious, and so invigorating that it 
almost forces a man to pinch himself that he may be convinced of his identity. 
Should any friend wish to ask questions about Oklahoma, he may address me 
at Oklahoma City, I. T. 
Vv. A. Wood 


Oklahoma City, May 16, 1889. 


Rain is very much needed. Wherever a hole is dug here, water is found. 
Very fine fish are taken out of this Canadian River. Many people are break- 
ing land, and some few are planting a little corn. 


Citizens say that health is good here, but the doctors say it is distress- 
ingly good. 


One of Oklahoma’s doctors says he will leave here as soon as there is 
much sickness about Wallaceburg. 


Good sakes alive, how ugly is that crowd of Arapaho Indians with 
blankets and shawls wrapped around their loins. 


Out at a distance from this place in every direction men are building 
small houses, digging wells, and breaking the sod. 


Some men leave daily, but others immediately take their place, so the 
great improvement goes steadily and hurriedly on. 


Not many days hence an old ugly Indian carried his daughter to Ft. 
re a point fifteen miles west from here, and tried to sell her for sixty 
ollars. 


Still the saws are singing and the hammers are knocking and the teams 
are trotting and the wagons are rattling and the houses are growing like 
mushrooms, and the city like magic. 


It is claimed that lumber is arriving at the rapid rate of nearly 50 
car loads per day, and still the supply is not equal to the demand. Lumber 


now sells at from 2 dollars and twenty-five cents to two dollars and ten 
cents per hundred. 


It is claimed that there are three thousand people here and about fifty 
physicians. The doctor who gets no more than his pro rata of the practice only 
has about 60 men to his share. Perhaps one in sixty is now sick with a slight 
diarrhoea. As I have a genial, educated, and popular partner, and a con- 
spicnous location, we are getting more than our share of the practice. 


ee s 
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re Many men are here engaged in the employ of the United States. They 

_ have a good deal of resting, and some work to do as this country is under - 

_ military instead of civil government. Sometimes they find whisky in the depot 

_ labeled “Castor Oil” or some other deceptive way. They immediately waste 
it on the ground and take good care of the owner. Recently quite a number of 
soldiers have been intoxicated and they claimed it was on cider. So much 
cider has been spilt on the streets that the town is sour. 


It is contemplated that several railroads will surely form a junction 
here. This place is surrounded by perhaps the most fertile part of this ter- 
_ritory. The water supply is unsurpassed. The river makes a nice bend and 
the city in the bend and is as nice a valley as the eye of man ever beheld. 
Measuring through the town from one point of the river to the other, there 
is a fall of twenty-one feet to the mile which is evidence that an ample 
supply of water can be obtained at small price. Owing to the unsurpassed 
smoothness of the surface here it will not cost much to grade, or to start 
street cars. No other place in this territory possesses so many advantages 
which are requisite for a large city. As it now is, it is not very far from the 
geographical center. Should the Cherokee Strip, no man’s land, the Arapahoes, 
the Chickasaws, and the Sac and Fox be opened to settlement, then it would 
not be far from the center. Taking all these things in view, there is certainly 
no question as to the destiny of Oklahoma City. After the great rush of build- 
ing is over here, property will likely decline till one good crop is made, and 
then it will rise to fall no more until it is proclaimed that time shall be no 
longer. The man who is able to spend a few hundred dollars here and let it 
lie until then is likely to be well paid for his investment. Should any friend 
wish to address me my box is No. 187. 


V. A. Wood 


Oklahoma City, May 21, 1889. 


Four newspapers are already edited here, and more expected in the not 
distant future. 


Much work was done, even last week, toward grading the streets, and 
still the work goes on. 


From early dawn ’til close of day the busy workmen’s saws are singing, 
and their hammers constantly ringing. 


Not many of our citizens are sick, but sickness is on the increase, or at 
least my partner and myself are getting more calls. 


Today sprinklers were put on the streets, and ere long many more 
conveniences will be added ’til this will be a desirable place. 


For the benefit of those who think they would like to see the best part 
of the Territory, I will state that it is on the two Canadians, and between 
them. : 

The first Sunday here was not much observed; the carpenters labored 
all day, but on last Sunday all was quiet. Many of us attended church and 
Sunday school. 

It was predicted that at the settlement of this country the crimson tide 
would flow both wide and deep, but now all will acknowledge that it was a 
joyful surprise. People are not so peaceable today in the lovely city of Little 
Rock as they are in this fair promising young city. There are no saloons 
here, but plenty of gamblers. These gamblers don’t force us to take a part. 


Many men staked lots who never expected to build on them, and as they 
are required to do some improving, and required to spend a little money in 
obtaining titles, and as many are minus that little money, they are now selling 
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their claims just to the best advantage. Lots remote from the busy part of the 
town are now on the downward tendency. Many men left their families at 
home, obtained claims, have built houses, and it seems that every train is now 
bringing women and children. 


As stated in a previous letter, many parties came in before noon of April 
22, which bars them from filing. They, therefore, are holding down their 
claims until some home seeker will hire them to move. A retired physician 
was in here on yesterday. He lives ten miles from this place, says it is beautiful 
and fertile as the eye of man ever beheld, that plenty of water can be obtained 
within from ten to twelve feet.of the surface, that they need a physician, and 
that he would insure me a relinquishment for less than 150 dollars, but while 
I admire and even love this pioneer country, yet I know of a little place in 
Hempstead County Arkansas that has a well already dug, and it is said that 
since my exit two brand new comers!3 have made their arrival, and said place 
and said comers are drawing me like a magnet draws a needle. Another call 
to see the wife of a judge. Guess it will pay me best to close this epistle and 
trade with the judge. 

Vv. A. Wood 


Oklahoma City, May 26, 1889. 
Still the boom goes on. 


. Every train seems to carry some one away from this city, but it brings 
more than it carries. 


It is estimated that there are now over four thousand people in the city, 
and by actual count over thirteen hundred houses, thirty-seven physicians 
and forty-three lawyers on last Wednesday. In one night last week, 170 car 
loads of lumber arrived at this place. Twenty three lumber yards are here and 
all are doing a good business. Oklahoma City and South Oklahoma City lie 
side by side with not a jog in the streets. It is said that the aggregate 
number of miles of streets is 15, yet plenty of men have no lot. The en- 
thusiasm is so high, and the desire for more lots so great that on last 
Thursday evening hundreds of people ran on a quarter section just west, and 
in an incredibly short time staked the whole of the 160 acres, and they called 
it West Oklahoma. This land is claimed by Capt. W. L. Couch who succeeded 
Capt. Payne. Said Couch was here previous to April 22, and therefore it is 
claimed that his rights are worthless, but, nevertheless, Capt. Couch stands 
in with the military forces here, and above all that, he is the very leader of a 
nefarious and diabolical syndicate who style themselves “The Seminole Land 
and Town-site Company.” He therefore called on the military for protection, 
and very soon an armed infantry and an armed cavalry ejected the claimants. 
The stakes were all pulled up, but this did not quell the excitement. Meetings 
were held for the purpose of providing methods whereby the town could be re- 
laid, and for the purpose of expressing the overflowing indignation toward 
such an accursed combination. This town-site company was here on the right 
of way; they had their pets; they had their lumber to put up shanties; they 
had their carpenters: they had even previously surveyed their beautiful lots, 


and now claim that while on the right of way they were not properly in 
Oklahoma. 


Capt. Couch is the mayor of the city, and it is now publicly asserted 
that he was elected in Kansas by the townsite company, and not only he, but 
the major part of all the council. It is their object to possess at least half of 
the real estate here, the water works, the street railways and to possess the 


13 The twins, “Okla” and “Homa.” b to Dr. and Mrs. Wood i 
Me heii aa, i9ee a,” born to Dr. an rs. Wood at their home 
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arter for illuminating the city. Report says that tomorrow another attempt 
will be made to lay off the new site. The mayor with all his subordinates 
now asked and urged not only to resign but also to leave the city. Quite 
‘ Sensation was recently aroused here on account of the arrival of three 
hack loads of big Indians. They were dressed in very gaudy attire which 
evinced queer taste and a surplus of finances. Their moccasins were beaded 
in many tints. Their beads and plumes were many and gay. They had their 
-commodious pipes of peace. The pipes were about 3 feet long and ornamented 
_ with many colors. These Indians are the chiefs of the several bands of the 
_ Arapahoes and Cheyennes. They came to hold a council with a committee of 
_whites in regard to the Cherokee Strip. They claim that according to a treaty 
made about 20 years ago, the major part of said strip belongs to them, and 
_that they are anxious to sell to the pale faces. The Strip is bound to come. 
Until last Friday evening we had had but very little rain, but on that even- 
ing the thunder began to mutter in the distant west; as night drew near 
the angry lightning seemed to play base on a dark, smooth and menacing 
cloud. The air, the heavens and the earth were in a state of agitation; When 
all was calm, and daylight made its appearance, many a wet man beheld 
beautiful tents standing boldly on nice lakelets. Recently quite a deal of grad- 
ing has been done, and no tiling has been put in so you can see that wherever 
‘an embankment was made across a low place, a fish pond was made just above. 
Mr. Editor, don’t you suppose that was done for the benefit of the needy 
doctors? We can’t imagine any other good results. A few words to the boys, 
‘and I will lay aside my quill and attempt a pleasant journey to the region of 
dreams. 


Boys, I know many of you personally, and I want to venture a bit of 
advice. Don’t carry a pistol. I once thought that it would only take a pistol 
to make me feel like a man and look like a man. I bought one from a friend, 
earried it about twelve months without getting to kill a single man. I sold 
it back to the same fellow from whom I bought it, and have never owned 
one since. In those days it was bad enough to carry a pistol, but not so bad as 
it now is, because it is said in Holy Writ “Where there is no law there is no 
transgression.” A person feels worse with one in his pocket. It is no little 
trouble to keep it at all times concealed. It makes good people think much 
less of the carrier, and even the bad people respect him less. And this is not 
all. Were you to kill a person with it, your life would be ever after a burden 
to you. This is not all, for you are just as likely, and perhaps. more likely to 
do yourself violence than to do violence to an antagonist. Just this evening 
a@ nice looking little boy was brought to my office to get a pistol ball taken 
out of his hand. This afternoon he was playing with a pistol when it went 
off accidentally. At this sitting I call to mind just 5 cases of gun shot 
wounds, and not one occured save by accident. ‘ 

Le . NA, V. A. Wood 


Oklahoma €fty, June 1, 1889. 


Health is good, good. 
Plenty of rain, but not in great abundance.’ 
One day this week two children were buried here. They died of dysentery. 


Town property is firm. Lots are for sale at from ten to a thousand 
dollars each. so) 


* We have no politics here, but plenty of mass meetings, conventions and 
Sity elections. 


In the building rage there is no check, but onward and upward loom the 
houses every day. Rae a 


aes 
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There is a theatre here which is said to be excellent, but we cam not 
say from experience. 


One who has never seen the Indian trinkets would be wonderfully amazed 
to see the many beautiful and odd things they bring here to sell. 


A few nights since, the Sac and Fox Indians had a war dance which drew 
together perhaps three thousand people, but did not draw your correspondent. 


My correspondence to the V/JSITOR has brought me quite a number of 
letters of inquiry in regard to this country, and all have favored me with 
return postage. 


One day this week a little Indian perhaps ten years of age, amused 
himself as well as the whites, by shooting arrows at nickels. Every nickel he 
hit was his, and he hit about two out of three. 


The poor beggar, as well as the wealthy merchant, is here. We don’t 
know how they got here, but their stories are so affecting, that to this writing 
the mite has every time been divided. 


Attorney L. P. Ross, the last of my company, left on last Monday to pay 
a visit to his family in Prescott. When we bade him farewell we felt it would 
be more congenial with our feelings to accompany him. 


Mr. Fletcher King, who has been gone from your township several years, 
is located here. He has two lots and a neat office built so as to occupy both, 
but one great misfortune attends him, and that is he has no woman to adorn 
it and make everything about it pleasant and as lucid as a new silver dollar. 


I am requested to answer through the Visitor “If a person has filed or 
made application for homestead and failed to get a deed may he file and get a 
homestead in Oklahoma?” According to the President’s Proclamation if he has 
failed to get a patent or deed from any cause he is not based. 


Some unprincipled men who claim to represent laundry firms have 
scoured the city collecting clothes to wash and lucky is the owner who ever 
sees his apparel again. Twice have we been thusly imposed upon, and now 
we are forced to go to bed to accommodate another such rascal. 


For several days there has been a man here getting the description of all 
stray horses (which horses are legion) and claiming to be an expert at finding 
horses for the reward. He had some accomplices, but a few days ago they 
disappeared, and last night the expert was arrested in front of our office 
for horse stealing. He is now on his way to Muskogee for safe keeping. 


A short time since, a young man at this place who was not a gambler, and 
who had but little money set himself firmly against a wheel of fortune man. 
He was lucky, and in two hours had won about five hundred dollars which 
was every dollar owned by the wheel man. The wheeler then made one more 
desperate struggle. He took a fine gold watch from his pocket and the for- 
tunate young man won again, and marched triumphantly away while the 
wheel stood as still as a statue. 


Many and urgent are the recent appeals to us to return to our old home 
and practice our profession for those we have known longest and love best. 
Were our constituents as willing to serve us financially as we are to serve 
them professionally, never again would we be tempted to cast our lot among 
strangers in a distant land. However, only a few more moons, and Deo 
volente, we will likely go on our way rejoicing to the land that is second ta 
but few, to gladly grasp the hands of our many kindred and friends, and above 
all to see at our home, the little twine whom it has never been our pleasure 


to behold. 
Vv. A. Wood — 
P. O. Box No. 187 


Virgil Andrew Wood, M.D. 313 


Oklahema City, June 6, 1889. 

- A few of our best buildings are owned by Arkansas men. 

K. There are about fifty doctors here, and plerity more expected to come. 
a Eighteen drug stores are here and more expected on every train. 
There are nine hotels and a score of lodging and boarding houses. 

: No rain for several days, and the prospect is good for a dry spell. 

' Plenty of corn within twenty miles of here at 15c per bushel. 


Health is not so distressingly good as it has been, but yet there are two 
doctors to one patient. 


a Every day men are relinquishing their claims at from $25.00 to several 
hundred dollars. 


Yesterday an Arkansas man brought in a nice tumor on his neck. We 
robbed him not only of the tumor, but of a few of his surplus dollars. 


How glad we were made one day last week by unexpectedly receiving a 
copy of the Visitor. We looked all around to see if our kin folks had come. 


The moon has waned and the moon has fulled and still we are no 
nearer Wallaceburg than we were on the day after the memorable rush. 


A corner lot in the business part of the city sold on last Friday for 
$1500.00. a lot that is not a corner lot sold today for $500.00; out a little way 
another sold today for $100.00. 


It is strongly believed that the West Oklahoma town site scheme will be 
a success, and in that event we know an Arkansas man who has an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining two lots. 


A wide awake man here is now collecting specimens of all the rare 
animals of this pioneer country. His garden is now an attractive scene, and no 
telling how attractive it may be within a few years. 


There are five bakeries here with large ovens; there are twelve barber 
shops with twenty-nine chairs; there are eleven meat markets; seven black- 
smith shops: and seven brick yards. There are twenty-seven lumber yards, 

and one of them averages $1500.00 freight per day. There are four banks; nine 
paint shops; thirty-four painters; three tin shops; three furniture stores; 
and only two undertaker shops for fifty doctors, twenty-seven surveyors, 
forty-six real estate men, forty-two lawyers, and about one thousand gamblers. 
Strange indeed that there are so many doctors, lawyers, and gamblers, and not 

~ one saloon. There are five newspapers, one news stand, and a whole army of 
paper carriers. 


A few days since we were called to go several miles into the country. 

No pen can describe the scenes of beauty that confronted our gaze, and no 
heart conceive the elysian thoughts that permeated our enraptured being. 
For miles and miles, all was a perfect sea of grass which waved so triumph- 
antly that it appeared that not one sprig had ever been molested by horse, cow, 
deer, antelope, buffalo or by anything of a destroying nature. This sea of living 
green was beautified with many flowers of varied hues, and lest it might not 
in reality be called “The Beautiful Land,” nature has planted here and yonder 
beautiful groves of oaks that there might not exist even the shadow of mono- 
tony. As we viewed these scenes we thought that Napoleon Bonaparte never 
bequeathed to one of his best friends a land of such unrivaled loveliness, or 
one that came so near wearing the look of Heaven upon its young and fair, 
smooth and virgin face. We thought that Alexander the Great never conquered 
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a fairer and more fertile region than this. We thought that after Hannibal by 
dint of unprecedented efforts, had pitched his tents on the summit of the 
mighty Alps, that he never beheld a more beautiful land than Oklahoma. And 
on our return we came in full view of Council Grove, the piace where the 
Indians have smoked the pipe of peace and held councils for over a half cen- 
tury. This place, owing to its timber, its water location and its unsurpassed 
beauty, has been reserved by the Government for some purpose unknown to 
me. For aught we know this may some day be one of America’s finest parks. 
As we viewed this magnificent scenery from an eminence, we thought 
of poor old’ Moses who stood on the memorable mount of Pisga and viewed 
the landscape, and we wondered if we would be denied the bliss of leading 
our little Israelitish band into this land of promise. 
Sci eek 8 aS ariel te ; i y. A. Wood ° 
P. O. Box No. 137 


THE OKLAHOMA RESUME 
re Wallaceburg, Arkansas, June 24, 1889 


HKarly-last spring when we were making arrangements to go to Okla- 
homa, scores of friends asked us to post them in regard to the country 
that seemed to be-the centre of attraction for admiring millions. We then 
eagerly grasped the quill, and while our eyes longed to behold the attrac- 
tiong. of the Beautiful Land, and while our aspirations ran high, and while 
our anticipatious were bright, we penned the sentence “To Oklahoma or Bust.” 
Since then we have taken special pains as well as special pride in telling our 
readers of the many varieties: of game with which the country abounds, of 
the. waving seas of grass, of the fiowers of varied hues, and of the not few 
and small oases that make glad the wanderer’s heart, and furnish an abund- 
ance of shade for the joy and comfort of a thousand times more ruminators 
than ever inhabited those regions. We told you of the many kinds of soil, 
of the natives, and of the visitors; of the civilians and of the_ soldiers. 
We have seen and described the rapid growth of a city from the morning when 
the. wild antelope played upon the velveted green to the evening when 
they counted their inhabitants by the thousand and computed their wealth 
by the million. We have told you of the wide rivers that abound with the 
choicest fish, of the abundance of easily accessible water, how to obtain 
good claims at a meager price, and above all, we have just furnished the 
Hditor with a condensed census report of the fairest young city among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely. After enjoying all these novel scenes after 
all these days and weeks and months of mingled joy and suspense, we are again 
in. our own family circle, beneath our own vine and fig tree. It is with no small 
degree of reluctance that we shove the familiar pen aside, assume the arduous 
duties and responsibilities of the spatula and scalpel, and say to everyone 
interested in our communications, farewell. ‘ 


“Vv. A. Wood 


¢ 
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THE FOUNDING OF OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
A MEMOIR 


By Alfred Edwin Jarrell 


Oklahoma A. and M. College could not begin operation without 
a few students, so Edward Francis Clark, Principal of the Still- 
water City Schools, arranged to have our entire class report 
to the Congregational Church for the opening of the college on De- 
cember 14, 1891. This was the site of the present United Brethren 
Church. There we registered as the preparatory class in the college 
without taking an entrance examination as later additions to the 
class were required to do. No one ordered us to turn in our firearms. 
For registration we lined up in alphabetic order in front of a desk. 


The Minutes of the First Faculty show that at the first faculty 
meeting on record, March 17, 1892, twenty-two rules were adopted, 
the first of which reads: ‘‘Every student when he enters the college 
shall deliver to the president all arms and deadly weapons of any 
description which may be in his possession.’’* This book is a most 
valuable record on college history but it must be understood in the 
light of existing conditions. The book was saved in 1901 by Samuel 
A. McReynolds, a student employed at the college. An administrator 
who was blind to historical culture directed him to burn it with 
certain other college records that had reached retirement age. 


In my youth when I lived in Kansas and Oklahoma I never 
wore a gun belt, and I do not remember seeing any schoolmate 
earry a gun. All pioneers owned firearms but did not carry them 
in their daily duties. Firearms were carried by town marshals, 
federal marshals, and by the sheriff and his deputies in their regular 
duties. Should a sheriff or marshal organize a posse to capture a 
bandit, all went armed. 


1 Alfred Edwin Jarrell of Bakersfield, California, is the only survivor of the 
first graduating class of Oklahoma A. and M. College, composed of six men in 
1896. He witnessed the beginning of athletics, military drill, and other basic ac- 
tivities in the college. In presenting this contribution to The Chronicles, Jarrell 
says: “I am indebted to Dr. B. B. Chapman for verifying names and dates in early 
college records.” —Ed. 

2The Minutes of the First Faculty cover the period from March 17, 1892, to 
June 2, 1899. About 1936 McReynolds brought the book to Dr. Henry G. Bennett 
who placed it in the vault in the president’s office where it has been kept since. 
A microfilm copy of the book is in the Oklahoma State Library. For the history 
of the book see Oklahoma A. and M. College Magazine, Vol. XIX (March, 1948), 

. 6-7. 
"e The college opened two years before the fight at Ingalls, September 1, 1893, 
between federal marshals and the Dalton-Doolin gang. The “arms and deadly 
weapons” rule may have been a protective measure of uniform application, de- 
signed by the faculty in case ruffians presented themselves at the college. For an 
excellent study of outlaws of that era see Glenn Shirley, Six-Gun and Silver Star. 
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As to how students felt about enrolling in a college class, I can 
speak only for myself. My parents were anxious to have us children 
enter the college classes because they believed we would have 
better instructors. I liked the college idea although I suspected 
that we would have a heavier schedule than in the city schools. 
Remarks made by neighbors and by the parents of my classmates 
indicated that they wanted their children in the college classes as 
soon as possible. When my school friends spoke of the new college 
elasses that were about to be formed, it was always favorable. 


According to the Minutes of the First Faculty the following 
forty-four students enrolled on December 14. 1891:° James Homer 
Adams, Oscar Clay Adams, Wilber Bilyeu, Harry J. Coffman, 
Mahala (Halie) Davis, Charles Duck, Edward Wright Duck, Flavilla 
Duck, Frank Elsworth Duck, Lauretta Duck, Mary Eliza Duck, 
Clarence Romanis Donart, Carrie Inas Dupee, Claude A. Eldridge, 
Lillie Ges Emmons, Clara Louisa Eyler, Etta May Fulsom, Marion 
Albert Gilbert, Wilson H. Hand, Esta Heaney, Clinton Hueston, 
Merton Bird Hueston, Lillie Elizabeth Hueston, Hal H. Hunt, Alfred 
Edwin Jarrell, Daisy Bell Knox, Anna (Annie) Kate Lewis, Erwin 
Green Lewis, Montana M. McFarland, Richard M. Morse, Earl 8. 
Myers, Myrtle May Myers, J. Edward Munhall, Julian Burrel 
Murphy, Katie Neal, Menna Leora Ralstin, William Henry Ramsey, 
Sylvester Johnson Sanders, Phede B. Shearer, Jennie Ethel Thatch- 
er, Jessie Olive Thatcher, Etta Vaughn, George Frederick Waters, 
Dorsey Caroline Wheeler. 


Clark, age 25, taught the most advanced class in the Stillwater 
public schools. As I recall this was in the Southern Methodist 
-Church. In accordance with Clark’s instructions, our class reported 
at the Congregational Church on December 14, 1891, at 9 a. m. In 
this building, just across the street from the present courthouse, 


3The list of students in the Minutes of the First Faculty is not alphabetized 
and is somwhat at variance with a list of forty-five names in the Oklahoma A. and 
M., College Prospectus, December, 1891. The prospectus states that on December 
14, 1891, the college was opened “with appropriate exercises, and the following 
students were enrolled.” The list includes the names of Alexander Campbell, 
Norris Tell Gilbert, Mollie P. Guthrey, and Juliana Lester, and omits the names 
of Wilber Bilyeu, Charles Duck, and Clinton Hueston. A further study of the sub- 
ject is in the Oklahoma A. and M. College Magazine, Vol. XV (Dec., 1943), pp. 3-4. 
James Homer Adams, first student to enroll on the opening day of the college, 
wrote vividly of the event; see Selections from the Record Book of Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Vol. I, pp. 67-70. A copy is in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
3 According to the Minutes of the First Faculty, thirty students were added 
Jan. 4th 1892 or after’: Elisa Acord, L. H. Alleman, Royal E. Alleman, Winnie 
Arnold, She, Barker, Mattie Bays, Lillie Bilyeu, Rolla Broadwell, Alex. Campbell 
Villiam Coats, Banks Diem, Gertie (Gertrude) Diem, Cora Gould, Milton Gould, 
Os on Guthrey, Mollie P.. Guthrey, Lulu Holt, Minnie Kinnebrew, Nettie Kite, 
y Bs Lahr, Juliana Lester, Henry Miller, Clinton Morris, Oscar Morris. Lillian 
aude Pierce, Thomas Smith, Eva E. Stitch, Mary Taylor, Etta Vaughn, Laura 


Young. It appears from the minute b k th 
14, 1891, and on January 4, 1892, of ston at Ree ne ee ee 


TE 
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the college was opened. I do not recall that any students other than 
those instructed by Clark in the public school enrolled on the open- 
ing day. There were scarcely more than a dozen of us, Clark kept 
our grades in a small black book which he carried in his coat pocket. 
Our names there were in alphabetic order, so it was just common 
sense that he would ask us to line up accordingly. I recall that 
the Adams boys and Frank Elsworth Duck were just ahead of me in 
Mo pne, and directly behind me were Erwin Green Lewis and Katie 
eal. 

I know there was nothing like a group of forty-four students 
enrolling on December 14, 1891, as shown in the Minutes of the First 
Faculty. It required only a few minutes to register and Clark, who 
was master of ceremonies, assigned seats to us and we went ahead 
with our lessons as though we had not registered as college students. 

Neither the list in the minutes nor the one in the college pro- 
spectus includes the name of Arthur W. Adams as enrolling on the 
day college opened. It has always been my belief that Adams and 
Oscar M. Morris enrolled that day. 

Clark had taugh¢ several grades in the Stillwater schools and he’ 
might have brought some of the lower grades to the college. If he 
brought them, I am sure they did not register with us the first 
morning. It is my belief that President Robert J. Barker directed 
Clark to comb the Stillwater schools for any students who, in his 
opinion could keep up with the college class he was forming. A col- 
lege could not be run without students. I noted some students taking 
a written examination to enter our class. I do not think Clark 
bothered to give many of them an examination to enter the class, 
so long as he felt they could make the grade. 

In the college catalog Clark was listed as ‘‘Professor of English 
Literature and Mathematics,’’ and his public school students became 
the first preparatory class in the college. He conducted all our 
classes until relieved by instructors in specialized fields, thus 
leaving him to head only the department of mathematics. He was 
a member of the faculty until 1898. Among the first instructors were 
Dr. James Clinton Neal, Alexander Covington Magruder, George 
L. Holter, Frank A. Waugh, and W. W. Hutto. President Baker was 
‘‘Pyofessor of Moral and Mental Science.’”4 

All my training in the Stillwater public schools was of the 
one-room type. When college registration was completed on De- 
cember 14, 1891, students were assigned seats in the church, as was 
practiced in any one-room country school, the larger and taller 
students at the rear. The desk of the instructor was in a corner 
of the room, surrounded by a few seats so he could conduct a class 
recitation while the remainder of the students were studying for 
their next classes. Three or four small blackboards were mounted 
on rollers so they could be moved to the most favorable light. A 


-earpenter usually was employed to make desks and blackboards. 


4Harry E. Thompson, “The Territorial Presidents of Oklahoma A. and M. 
College,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXII, No. 4 (Winter, 1954-55), pp. 364- 
368. 
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There were four or five movable wooden partitions, about eight 
feet high and twelve feet long, mounted on rollers. The partitions 
set apart the instructor’s desk and the corner seats, thus making a 
small room with a blackboard or two. Persons in the improvised 
recitation room were not visable from the main room. The small 
room was lighted by windows and some light came over the par- 
titions. In the Stillwater public schools partitions had been used 
in the same manner, especially when a teacher had more than one 
grade in the room. The college used only one church building the 
first year. 


Parents bought all books, slates, and other supplies that we 
used in the public schools. When my class moved to the Congrega- 
tional Church to enter college we brought our books along. This 
gave the college instructors a basis on which to complete our pre- 
paratory work so we could start a freshman class. Instructors 
promptly assigned in our books lessons which we had not com- 
pleted under the direction of our public school teachers. We or our 
parents bought every textbook we used during our college course. 
We-never used second-hand books, and we had no eollege book- 
store. We handled our books carefully because most of us did odd 
jobs to help pay for them. 


As I recall, the first day’s assignment in the college was a sort 
of hurried review of the material covered in our public school in- 
struction. We went to work at once. The first method of instruction 
in the college was a continuation of the procedure used in the one- 
room school. Students who were not reciting were expected to study 
lessons. The college instructors made no change from this primitive 
method until they were ready to form the freshman class. In the 
preparatory department we had very little afternoon work, except 
for an hour or two of military drill and study. 


A serious matter for students was a written examination held 
for almost a week in the latter part of May, 1892. On the basis of 
the examination about a dozen students were named early in June 
to form the first freshman class. In September the class took over 
the entire Congregational Church and occupied it for college pur- 
poses until Old Central was completed in 1894.5 Students who failed 
to pass the examination were placed in the preparatory department 
and moved to other buildings. They were the ‘‘goats.’’ Additional 
students to the preparatory department were recruited from time to 
time by faculty members who examined their credentials from 


schools or colleges of other states. Some students presented teachers 
certificates. 


__ My five years in Oklahoma A. and M. College were divided 
- into three parts. (1) From December 14, 1891, to June, 1892, I was 


5 James K. Hastings, “Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical C 
Contral,” ibid, Vol. XXVIIL, No. 1 (Spring, 1950), pp. 81845 SO 
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in ‘the preparatory department conducted in the Congregational 
Church (2) From September, 1892, to June, 1894, I did freshman and 
sophomore work in this church building. (3) From September, 
1894, to June, 1896, I completed the junior and senior work in Old 
Central, called the college. building. 


_- The college differed from the public school in that we had better 
instructors, some change in textbooks, and. new subjects added. 
Work was inereased to where home study was required to make 
passing grades and I found much evening study necessary. We took 
notes in class and did our study periods at home. The freshman class 
recited as a unit, and there was little need for movable wooden 
partitions. The instructor in his little black book listed our grades 
on a percentage basis. 


During my freshman and sophomore years at the church the in- 
structors came at stated hours to conduct their respective classes. 
Occasionally we had a few minutes between classes for a study 


‘period. Classes were continuous from 8:30 a. m. until noon. In the 


aiternoon we had two or three hours of practice in agriculture, 
ehemistry, or other science, depending on the requirements of 
courses in which we were enrolled. Since we had no shops, the most 
of our practice was in agriculture. Sometimes we worked all after- 
noon on tracts of land on which Magruder was conducting experi- 
ments, and for part of the time we were paid ten cents an hour. 


Our instructor in horticulture and landscape gardening was 
Frank A. Waugh who after being removed from the college joined 
the faculty of Massachussetts State College and won national fame 
in his field. Under Waugh’s direction our class did the spade work 
or planting of nearly all the college orchards and vineyards. Some 
of our labor was paid for at ten cents an hour but most of it was 
given as credit for the B. S. degree. Since there were no large 
commercial nurseries near, we grew seedlings and then budded or 
grafted them with the best truit wood from adjoining states. 
Stretching east and west near the site of present Morrill Hall were 


‘several acres of experimental varieties, mostly four trees of each 


variety. The effect of our experimental horticulture on the orchards 
of Oklahoma is a subject I have often pondered but. never well 
understood. | 

When Old Central was occupied in September, 1894, a class- 
room was assigned to each instructor, and the students went there 
for recitations. 


The six men who comprised the first graduating class at 
Oklahoma A. and M. College lived on farms close enough to hear 


‘the ‘bell in the tower of Old Central. My classmates were Arthur 


W. Adams, James Homer Adams, Frank Elsworth Duck, Erwin 
G. Lewis and Oscar M. Morris. Stillwater had no highschool and I 
never attended one. Nor did Duck ever attend high school, for we 
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lived in the same school district in Butler County, Kansas, before 
we moved to Stillwater. If our four classmates attended high school, 
it was before they moved to Stillwater. 


The question is sometimes asked if during our college days we 
went home for lunch. Positively no! We could not lose any of our 
precious noon hour filled with what we called townball, blackman, 
or a variation of Rugby football (when we were lucky enough to 
get a ball that would stay inflated or a baseball on which the cover 
was not entirely gone.) 


Some baseballs sold in our stores were ‘‘dead’’ because they 
lacked a rubber center. If we could get a chunk of sponge or block 
rubber we used it for a center and applied the winding from the 
‘‘dead’’ ball. If we needed more winding we used small strings 
sold at the grocery store. The cover was of buckskin, and some of 
us became quite handy with a needle. 


We played town-type baseball. Suppose twenty-four students 
wanted to play. We would let the leaders make alternate choices 
of players until each leader had a twelve-member team. Frequently 
‘we rotated the nine players, allowing all students to participate 
in the game. We used the same method in choosing members of our 
Rugby-type of football. There were special rules. The ball could 
not be carried by players but must be drop-kicked or advanced by 

being kicked as it bounded along the ground, as long as the ball 
stayed within bounds. If the ball went out of bounds, the side mak- 
ing the recovery would drop-kick it toward the goal posts of their 
opponents. Using these rules provided plenty of exercise for all 
(there were no bench-warmers) and we had a whale of a lot of fun. 


Prior to graduation of the first class in 1896, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College had no athletes in the modern sense of the word. We 
knew no more about a pep meeting than most people know about 
‘the Einstein theory. We had no gym, athletic coach, athletic associa- 
tion, or sports equipment and no money for such things. If a col- 
lege student played baseball or entered the sports races at a picnic 
or Fourth of July celebration, he entered as an individual and not 
as a representative of Oklahoma A. and M. College. If he played on 
the Stillwater ball club against a neighboring town, it was under- 
stood that he represented Stillwater, not the college. This situation 
did not curb our full enjoyment of sports. We seraped off a diamond 
in the buffalo grass, divided players into two evenly matched teams 


and a faculty member, usually Holter or Harry E, Thompson, would 
referee the game. 


There was no malicious damage of church property used to 
house college students prior to the dedication of Old Central on 
June 15, 1894. We students wore heavy shoes and quite often long 
hair, but all of us had been taught to respect the property of others 
as if it were our own. Church walls and benches were not damaged 


APhoto, Courtesy of Oklahoma A, and M. Alumni Askoclation) 
First Graduating Class, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 1896. 
Seated left to right: Ed Jarrell, Frank Duck; standing, left to 
right, Homer Adams, Arthur Adams, Erwin G. Lewis, Oscar M. Morris. 
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by students, nor were the windows except for an occasional broken 
pane when a baseball went wild. 


If the college paid a church rental, the sum must have been 
nominal. Church people were working to get the college in opera- 
tion as soon as possible. The merchants, school board, in fact the 
entire community eooperated to get better educational facilities 
for children, just as my parents gave land and others donated time 
and paid their expenses on committees as they worked to organize 
the college. 

In the Run of ’89 Frank Elsworth Duck who had just passed 
his twenty-first birthday filed on a claim of 160 acres. On June 13, 
1891, he commuted his homestead entry to cash, and on November 
25 he gave the northwest 40 aeres as a part of the college campus. 
The 40 acres is between Knoblock Street and Washington Street, 
and extends from Cellege Avenue almost to Athletic Avenue. This 
portion of the eampus was nearest Stillwater, and on it were 
erected the first college buildings, including Old Central. 

I believe the first structure of a permanent nature erected on 
the campus was the college horse barn just northwest of Old Central. 
It was a two-story wooden structure. There Professor Magruder 
kept the first team of mules owned by the college. One could drive 
a wagon the full length on the ground floor. One side of the second 
floor was used for storing hay and grain, and the other side was a 
carpenter shop. 

Shortly after the erection of the barn, a residence was completed 
for Dr. Neal, first director of the experiment station. It was a two 
or three bedroom house located northeast of Old Central. About the 
same time a little frame shack was erected southeast of Old Central 
for an experiment station. It was Professor Holter’s chemistry 
laboratory. There Andy Caudell, a student who later attained dis- 
tinction as an entomologist, kept his insect collection, and helped 
with soil analysis. These three buildings were on the tract Duck 
donated, and were erected before Old Central was. 

On the campus there were no sheds or temporary buildings 
used as classrooms before we moved into Old Central in September, 
1894. Prior to that time at the horse barn there was a small lean-to 
shed that served as a greenhouse. Our agriculture class visited 
it occasionally in the afternoon in our experiments in grafting and 
budding. A dirt road, nicely graded and used by wagons, came 
south on present Washington Street, crossed the campus near where 
Old Central stands and connected with Main Street. 

On November 25, 1891, my parents, Alfred and Blizabeth Jar- 
rell, deeded 40 acres of their homestead for college purposes. On 
this tract is Theta pond, Whitehurst Hall, and most of the College 
Library. The second college barn, the ‘‘cattle barn,’’ was erected 
near present Whitehurst Hall, and was used in livestock experi- 
ments, mostly cattle and hogs, and a few sheep and poultry. The 
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VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENT. 


— bora in Co 
- in the Sa sey nee years 


and by occupation x EGY 7 spas gen to have 


~ yolunteered this ae day of 18 62, 


to serve a8 a Soldier in the Army of the Hnited pene of Peay fer the 
period of THREE YEARS, unless sooner discharged by proper authority: Do 
also ngree to accept such beunty, pay, ratigns,and clothing, as are or ee be estab- 
lished by law for volunteers. And Ws A do 
solemnly swear, that I will bear true faith and nllegixnce to the ERLE States 
of America, and that I will serve them honestly and faithfully agninst all 
their enemies or opposers whomsocver ; and that I will observe and obey the 
orders of the President of the United States, and the orders of the officers 


appointed over me, a Spee to the Rules and Articles of — 
pele “J 1 Sac J BarrtlE 
18 


this Om ayy bo 


I  Neditie D Mh I bave carefully Seid the £4 pa, agrecably to the 


General Regulations of the Army, aod that In my opinion he Is free from alt bodily defects and mental 
fofirmity, which would, In any way, disqualify bim from performing the duties of a soldier. 


Chia hss. 
Examixtyo Scrorox: 
LOBRTIFY, ON HONOR, that I have raloutoly inspected the Voluntect; Ltr 2 Morne 
previoasly to his enlistment, and that he was entirely sober when onlisted; that, to the best of my judgment 
sod belief, he Js of Jawfal age; and that In accepting him as duly qualified to perform the duties of an able- 
bodied eoldler, I haye strictly observed, the Regulations which govern the recruiting service. 
This soldier hee ann Lech bain Lamhe conpiesion, ic J feet AL inches 


: yy Gh i bleu 


oo Regiment an of Volunteers, 


Reonorrixn ee Foe! Ctatjp- 


Certificate of the first military service of Lewis J. Darnell, 
appointed Commandant of the Cadets at Oklahoma 
A. and M. sages 1891. 
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famous Field ‘‘O”’ for wheat experiments was on land donated by 
Sian until moved a decade ago for the erection of Stout 
all. 


I do not recall whether President Barker participated in 
literary programs.” In the public schools we usually had Friday 
afternoon programs consisting of readings, recitations, ete., and al- 
ways had a big program on the last day of the school term. The first 
Oklahoma A. and M. College faculty followed pretty much the same 
system. President George Epsy Morrow taught our class in psycho- 
logy and as I recall he was the only president who was one of my 
regular instructors. 


The first drill instructor at the college was Captain Lewis J. 
*‘Jeff’’ Darnell. Some facts about him can be gleaned from war 
papers in the National Archives.’ He was born in Lewis County, 
Kentucky, about 1839. At Indianapolis, Indiana, on February 11, 
1862, he enrolled as a private in Co. H, 2nd Cav., 41 Regiment, 
Indiana Volunteers for a term of three years. In October in a 
skirmish with Confederate soldiers at Crab Orchard, Kentucky, 
he received a gunshot wound in the right foot. In early December 
he was captured at Hartsville, Tennessee, but was parolled a few 
days later. He then reported to Camp Levi Wallace. On June 20, 
1865, he was promoted to Ist leutenant, and was mustered out 
July 22. 


At Prairieton, Indiana, on June 25, 1866, he married Miss 
Rachael Clark. To them were born one son and five daughters. The 
family came to Indian Territory from Silverdale, Kansas. On July 
20, 1889, Darnell made homestead entry for a quarter section of land 
thirteen miles west of Stillwater. He was elected register of deeds 
of Payne County and took office March 9, 1890. On July 27, 1891, 
he qualified for a veteran’s pension of eight dollars a month. He 
received a temporary appointment as tactician and commandant 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College on November 25. 


In memory I ean see him as he stood in a dust storm on an 
unimproved Stillwater street near the church where the college 
was organized. He wore his Civil War uniform with army belt, cap, 
and huge square-toed shoes that he used with great skill as he tried 


6K. Starr Chester, “They Moved Field ‘0’; Soils Men Saved Oklahoma’s Oldest 
Test Plot; They Just Carried It—Soil, Stubble, Worms, and All—to Another Farm,” 
Farm Journal, Vol. LXXI, No. 10 (Oct., 1947), p. 66. 

7The best study on early literary activity at the college is by Willa Adams 
Dusch, The Sigma Literary Society, 1893-1897, published by the Research Founda- 
tion of the college in 1951. 

8In 1892 Darnell was post commander of the G. A. R. post in Stillwater. He 
proved up on his homestead in 1893. Papers concerning him are in National 
Archives, War Dept., Lewis J. Darnell, No. 512, Co. H B, 2 Indiana Cavalry; NA, 
Gen. Land Office, Guthrie, Final Cert. 169; NA, Int. Dept., 7322 Lands and R. R. 
Diy. 1892; NA, pension file of Rachael Darnell, widow of Lewis J. Darnell, box 
46478, cert. No. 520345. 
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to teach a band of long-haired farm boys to execute, ‘‘ About, 
face!’’ 


Did you ever see a pair of red-topped boots with copper toes? 
I had a pair which I prized more than any other footwear I ever 
owned. When I entered the college heavy, square-toed shoes were 
highly prized, and several members of our class had them. This kind 
of shoe was excellent for our type of football. 


We had no military uniforms the first two years, and anyone 
who has visited a one-room country school on Friday afternoon 
knows how we dressed. Military drill was a new experience for us.. 
We drilled one or two hours on regular school days and sometimes we 
had an extra drill on Saturday. According to modern standards 
each of us belonged in the awkward squad. The college could not 
draw funds from the government unless it was reported that a 
certain number of students were attending military drill. In the 
infaney of the college there was a ‘‘battalion of girls’’ because the 
law provided that all able-bodied students should take military 
training.’ There was strict construction of the law. 


About the third drill year, men in my class were measured for 
cap and gray uniform trimmed with black braid, and we thought 
we were getting up in the world even if we had to rustle the money 
to pay for uniforms. I think it was in the senior year that we 
were issued some discarded army rifles and then we practiced the 
manual of arms, but we had no firing practice. We had no band 
instruments or instruction, and no experienced army officer to 
teach us the ways of a modern army. Darnell taught us different 
forms of marching in single and double file. 


Memory holds a remnant of those first lectures given at the 
college. Professor Holter came to us in April, 1892. He had grad- 
uated at Pennsylvania State College and had done post-graduate 


work in German universities, the world’s leading institutions in 


science. He read German textbooks and had quite a large private 
library of scientific books. The first Aggies could not speak or 
write much without mentioning Holter. He was worth a hundred 
ordinary instructors. He gave us vision and inspiration and did all 
that a great teacher could do—he led us to the fountain of science 
where it was up to us to drink, 


In his first lectures Holter did not seem to realize that he 
faced a class of long-haired country lads and that his position was 
not unlike that of one speaking to a tribe of Zulu head-hunters. 
I am glad he told us those fundamental truths on which all our 


progress is based, even though not one of our class ever grasped 


the full import of his words. 


®A classic description by Professor Holter is in Selections th 
Book of Oklahoma A. and M. College, Vol. 1, pp. 38.39. rome Me tenes 
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___ Holter said ‘‘Every thing that moves and breathes on this earth 
is powered from a beam of light.’’ Among many axioms he taught 
us were these: ‘‘For every action there is an equal and opposte re- 
action.’’ “‘We have not the power to destroy any element.’? Among 
basic things he taught was that by changing the temperature and 
_ pressure, we can change some substances from solid to a gas, where 
_ they are invisible. 


& The six men who comprised the first graduating class should 
all be classified alike in one respect. We all attended the same 
_ classes and passed the same written examinations. We specialized 
all through college in theoretical and practical agriculture and 
horticulture, and theoretical science, and took as much practical 
' science (chemistry and electronics) as our time and limited equip- 
ment would permit. Our correct listing was science-agriculture. 


After graduation my classmates tended to drift away from — 
agriculture. Sometimes I am asked why I went into industrial work 
“and eventually railroading. On the Stillwater homestead we were 
growing first-class Concord grapes which much of the time would 
not sell for a cent a pound at the vineyard. I did not see how I could 
become very prosperous growing fruit when Hale peaches would 
_ go begging at two or three cents a pound, and perfect apples only 
a cent or two more. Other products of the farm faced the same 
‘market difficulty. At threshing time wheat was thirty or forty 
cents a bushel, fat corn-fed hogs one or two cents a pound, fryer 
ehickens and hens about fifteen cents each with no market at those 
prices most of the time. Eggs were two or three cents a dozen in 
trade at the village grocery. In short, we could produce the food 
but we could not market it at a profit. 


I was inclined to be’ somewhat lazy. There was too much hard 
work sighting down a rope line to a pair of long-eared mules as 
one followed a walking plow. My father gave me one of the best 
agricultural apprentice courses any boy ever had, and with adequate 
market and farm machinery I probably would have remained in 
agricultural work. I refused to fight the market problem with the 
1896 horse and buggy equipment, but I still operate a commercial 

-aere near Bakersfield, California. 

A recent change at Oklahoma A. and M. College is the con- 
version of ‘‘hell week’’ to ‘‘help week.’’ When I was a student no 
member of my class believed in hazing in any form. Had a member 
of the class taken part in hazing I surely would have known it. 

There is a marked contrast between the college I knew and the 
present college with its fine library and similiar facilities. We had 
‘no shops where we could learn the working of wood or iron. We had 
no typewriter at school or home. Our instructors had few books 
and very limited laboratory facilities. They were teachers of sterling 
qualities and their attainment was such that I have often wondered 
how they did so much with so little. 


¥ 
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CUSTER’S HUNTING HORSE 
By Mary Ellen Ryan* 


Hunting Horse, a member of the Kiowa Indian tribe, was born 
on the wind-swept Kansas prairie near the present location of 
Medicine’ Lodge. The exact date is unknown but it was sometime 
during the winter of 1846. According to good authority, January 
15, 1946, the date chosen for his one hundredth birthday celebration 
was ‘‘Pure Invention.’’ In the world into which Hunting Horse was 
born, such things as dates didn’t really matter. It was still a wild, 
free world. Hundreds of bison, elk, deer and antelope grazed across 
the great, shimmering, grassy plains, now neatly bound in steel 
wire; old man coyote, silhouetted against the sky, swung his muzzle 
upward at twilight and, with fangs bared, gave the surrounding 
universe both barrels. Even if the Indian was still in command of the 
plains, it was a difficult period, when teepees were destroyed by 
the intruding white man who was confined to a few forts and trad- 
ing posts scattered here and there along the frontier. 


Hunting Horse was not a full-blood. His father, Woman’s 
Heart, was a Kiowa War Chief. His mother, of Spanish blood, had 
been kidnapped from Old Mexico when a child and reared among 
the Kiowas. Their baby received the Kiowa name of Tsa-To-Kee 
(pronounced Say-Toe-Kee by the tribe) meaning: The Young Man 
Who Hunts a Horse, or Horse Hunter by which he was known until 
years later when he became the famous Hunting Horse.! 


The Great Spirit called; the child’s parents ‘‘went away’’ when 
he was very young. Left all alone and broken-hearted, little Tsa- 
To-Kee went to live with a distant cousin and her husband. They 
were good to him and often came whispering back at twilight, the 
Indians time for thinking. They taught him the things a Kiowa 
brave should know: the religion, legends, rules, ways of his people 
and all about the ‘‘Happy Hunting Ground’’ where his parents had 
gone for eternal happiness, hunting the white buffalo. They made 
him proud of his ancestors. As time went on, his uncle taught him 
to use a bow and arrow, fire a gun, ride a mustang, hunt the buffalo 
and do other things that would insure him a happy and prosperous 
Indian life. In fact, they reared him to be a proper Indian; a 
worthy scion of his race. As a youngster, he ran around naked in the 


* Mrs. Mary Ellen Ryan, formerly a teacher in Kansas Public Schools and a 
vocalist, violinist and artist, is a writer of non-fiction, living in Norman, Oklahoma. 
She is an active member and Historian of the Norman Branch of the National 
League of American Pen Women. Her contribution on the life of the noted Kiowa 
scout, Hunting Horse, appeared in brief story form in True West for February, 
1956, and is here published in full for the first time in The Chronicles-——Ed. 

1The Lawton (Okla.) Constitution, January 14, 1956, 
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summer, shooting holes into the air and into buffalo chips with his 
little bow and arrow. There was plenty to eat until the white man 
came: buffalo, deer, rabbit, geese, ducks, and other wild game, not 
to mention sand hill plums, wild grapes, lilly roots and choke 
cherries. All he had to do was guard against the fighting Indians 
and the dangerous white man.? 


In his old age, Hunting Horse often stated that his toes still 
stiffened when he recalled his wanderings barefoot on aching, 
bleeding feet when, at the age of fifteen, he came with some friends 
to the banks of the Washita, near the Wichita Mountains. But he 
liked it there when it warmed up, and eventually settled there. 
While still a teen-ager, he married two Kiowa sisters, thereby fol- 
lowing an old tribal custom. 


The Hunting Horse saga is long and colorful—eglaring red in 
spots, quiet at intervals but never dull. In addition to intermittent 
tussels with kinsmen, he had many a battle to the end with the white 
man who considered war something unpleasant. To Hunting Horse, 
war was a game—risky of course, sometimes pretty expensive, but 
it was life. It called for savage determination to charge, hold your 
own like your ancestors who put their whole manhood into it. 
Victory was their hope, like the young Indian football players of 
today. 


Not long after settling near the Washita, Hunting Horse came 
in close contact with the foresighted, eloquent young brave, Kicking 
Bird, who, with a small band of followers had escaped to the 
Staked Plains. His sojourn was short, however. After returning 
to his home tribe, he set up a village near Fort Sill, where he was 
a liaison agent between the Government and the Indians.‘ Kicking 
Bird clearly foresaw the changes that were coming due to the in- 
trusion of thousands of blood-thirsty white men who were moving 
into the Indian’s territory. He was a firm believer that the prophe- 
cies of the great chiefs would come to pass and the utter annihila- 
tion of the Indian would be accomplished unless a change was made. 
He sincerely believed in peace. ‘‘This we cannot achieve with bows 
and arrow,’’ he warned in council. ‘‘So let us make peace with both 
the red man and the white, in some other way, as soon as possible.’’ 


After the battle with white buffalo hunters at Adobe Walls, the 
Kiowas gathered at the ‘‘End of the Mountains’’ on the North Fork 
of Red River, to hold the Sun Dance. That was July 3rd, 1874. The 
dance ended July 7th, 1874.5 


2Informants: Hunting Horse and Guy Queotone. _ ; 
8Martin F. Schmitt and Dee Brown, Fighting Indians of the West, (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, and Charles Scribner’s Sons, LTD., London, England, 
eae B 77. 
id., p. 81. 
S Captain W. S. Nye, Carbine and Lance, (University of Oklahoma Press, 1937), 
7. 
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On the evening of the day the dance ended, Kicking Bird per- 
suaded three-fourths of the tribe to pack up, leave the camp at the 
‘‘End of the Mountain,’’ move to Fort Sill and, under his leader- 
ship, try to take up the white man’s way of life.® The move was 
made, in part to steer away from Lone Wolf’s brewing raid into 
Texas to avenge the death of his favorite son, Tauankia, who had 
been shot down by Lieutenant Charles D. Hudson, leading forty-one 
U. S. Cavalrymen in pursuit of a Kiowa raiding party. Quitain, 
a son of Lone Wolf’s brother, Red Otter, was shot and killed by 
a cavalry man at the same time.’ 

Lone Wolf, leader of the more adventerous Kiowas, called, 
‘(Wild Indians’’ remained in camp with one-fourth of the people 
who had refused to move to Fort Sill. 


Young Hunting Horse agreed with Kicking Bird on the ques- 
tion of peace with all men. Nevertheless, he realized that the Indian 
was fighting to retain his hunting grounds; for his own way of life 
and against the extermination of the buffalo, which to the Indian 
meant death—physically and spiritually. As a result, he remained 
in camp with the hostile element. In a few days, thereafter, he was 
headed for Texas under the leadership of Lone Wolf, Red Otter and 
Maman-ti, the medicine man and owl prophet. Wild with excite- 
ment, the raiders were starting out to avenge the death of Tau- 
ankia. This would be Hunting Horse’s first real raid. 


Due to Lone Wolf’s criticism of many of the warriors’ actions 
in battle, most of them refused to go out on the raid the morning it 
was ordered. However, late in the afternoon, the popular Maman-ti 
said he was ready to lead. This sent the raiders shouting and dancing 
like wild Indians; parading around the encampment. After dark 
they seated themselves before Maman-ti’s tepee on top of a hill. 
Soon the rustle of wings attracted them. The eerie cry of a hoot 
owl followed. Maman-ti arose and interpreted the hoot: ‘‘The 
revenge raid will be a success. At least one enemy will be killed. 
Not one of us will die. Everybody get ready now.’’® 


Immediately the raiders rushed to their tepee and began to 
put on their war paint and other ragalia. 


In the group of around fifty warriors, Lone Wolf selected to 
go out on the raid under Red Otter and Maman-ti, Hunting Horse 
was the youngest and greenest. Most of the others were well season- 
ed veterans of many a scalping campaign. Among the experienced 
ones were: Red Otter, Pago-to-oodle, Mamaday-te, Komalty, To- 
Hauson, Tape-day-ah, Eonah-pah, Ye-ah-hau-tone, Ah-tape-te, Little 
Chief, Singing Tree and others.9 


6 Ibid., p. 248. 
7 Ibid., p. 235. 
8 [bid., pp. 248-49. 
9 Ibid., p. 249. 
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: Everyone was ready by midnight. After traveling miles and 
miles, they camped on the side of a hill near Seymore. Maman-ti 
again consulted the owl. He reported that one or two white men 
would be killed; men on gray horses would do the work and the 
youngest member of the group (Hunting Horse) would receive, as 
his prize, a fine bay horse. Then he shouted: “That’s all! Every 
brave get himself ready before sunrise !’’ 


Long before sunrise, Hunting Horse was stripped to the waist 
and glaring in white clay, streaked with scarlet, armed with a 
primitive weapon; tugging at the bit of his old gray plug and crazy 
to head for the Red River.'° 


Led by Maman-ti, the raiders rode cautiously along a ridge 
until they ran into a small detachment of well armed Texas Rangers, 
part of the personal escort of the formidable John B. Jones, com- 
manding the Texas Frontier Battalion.!1 With the speed and in- 
genuity of a wild man, Maman-ti thought of a trick scheme—an old 
Indian decoy—nothing new in strategy. He ordered his raiders to 
simulate flight; run to the hillside; drop; lie quiet as desert-wise 
coyotes and be ready to charge when conditions were right. 


The braves scattered like quail. Acting as bait, Maman-ti and 
Ad-la-to rode down into the valley below the Rangers, dismounted, 
and in plain sight of them, commenced leading their horses slowly 
as if worn out and could not be ridden.. The too-eager Rangers 
dashed in pursuit and suddenly ran right into the trap. The revenge 
warriors jumped to their feet, practically surrounded them and 
showered them with red-hot arrows. Since a complete revenge raid 
demanded that the Indians get two scalps or make two coups 
(master strokes) and return without losing a man, the raiders had 
to be careful not to get too close to their enemies.” 


So far, no one had been killed. One Ranger had been knocked 


- off his horse, but not a raider had the courage it took to close in 


and try to make coup. Red Otter got desperate. He called for 
volunteers. Hunting Horse told the writer. ‘‘Suddenly the prophet’s 
promise shot through my mind and when Red Otter ran forward, 
I dashed after him. During the fox-and-goose chase that followed, 
I made coup. Several rangers were killed but not an Indian had a 
wound to lick.’’ 


The final outcome was, that, standing before his victorious 
braves, Lone Wolf declared the revenge complete and called a halt 
on the raid. He thanked his puffing followers for what they had 
done to satisfy his poor son’s spirit. Having praised young Hunting 
Horse for his gallant dash against oferwhelming odds, he presented 


10 Informant, Hunting Horse. 
11 Nye, op. cit., p. 252. 
12 Informant, Hunting Horse. 
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him with a fine bay horse that had lost its rider. Then, after sing- 
ing a few verses of the Victory Song, they mounted their ponies 
and headed for home, still singing. 


Hunting Horse did not sing as joyfully as he sang yesterday. 
Why? Because this fling at real warfare was an eye opener to him. 
Those bullets whizzing so close to his head had taught him that 
bows and arrows were no match for rifles. The warpath was not 
all fun and excitement. Aside from this, he was fighting against 
his better judgment. He realized that conquering the ever increas- 
ing number of white men was like trying to keep the stars from 
twinkling. Consequently, due to this thinking and Kicking Bird’s 
council, the Indian sixth sense (intuition) took over and advised 
him to act. 


He did. He moved to Fort Sill and joined the pro-white majority 
of his people. Later, as a reward for his decision, he was appointed 
as a member of a group of ten to go and try to persuade Lone 
Wolf and his hostile faction to surrender. Lone Wolf, several other 
leaders and ‘‘lesser’’ warriors soon arrived at Fort Sill and sur- 
rendered, thereby easing Kiowa resistance—not ending it—to the 
all-conquering white man. Among those who surrendered were: 
Lone Wolf, Big Bow, Gote-bo, San Diego, Gum-bi, Guot-sai, Tape- 
da-ha, Pohaw-ah, Se-loh and Go-ah-te-bo. 


Filled with hope of a new life promised by General Custer’s 
recruiting officers, Hunting Horse threw off paint and feathers, 
enlisted in Custer’s famous Seventh Cavalry and donned a scout- 
ing uniform. Later in life, he often related tales—fact and fiction— 
of those turbulent days and nights of scouting when it was his 
duty to ‘‘lay low’’; locate the enemy and report to the officer in 
charge; days and nights when he was changing spots on the erawl 
right under the enemies nose, bullets whining over his head; times 
when he was riding all night, tracking like a blood hound on a hot 
trail and reporting to Custer (‘‘Son-of-the-Morning-Star’’ to the 
Indians) after dark. Then he’d eat buffalo meat and slip into a 
crevice in a rock or duck down in the tall grass or brush and doze 
until daylight—snakes and rats permitting. According to historical 
records, the young brave was a good scout, dependable, brave and 
loyal, as the eagle-topped medal of merit awarded him affirmed. A 
morning star tattoed on his wrist when he enlisted, twinkled until 
the end. Hunting Horse was proud of his record. 


Old historical files at Fort Sill, Oklahoma show that Hunting 
Horse’s Government service ended August 5th, 1875.14 The great 
days over, ‘‘Old Man Horse,’’ as he was affectionately known 
around Fort Sill, settled down to live a peaceful, happy life. Al- 


13 Nye, op. cit., p. 297; Old Files, Fort Sill Library. 
14 Informant, Colonel Charles F. Gallaher, Fort Sill, Okla. 
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though he gladly accepted and practiced many of the white man’s 
ways, he did not learn to speak the language. 


In a letter to the writer (written by a son) Hunting Horse 
stated: 


Although in the past years life went freely then, I consider the first 
hundred the worst. Now in modern times, in my old age, I see that life is 
better planned out for tomorrow. Everything is well planned for my future. 
I live thirty miles from Lawton on my U. S. Government land of 160 acres. 
The Government is caring for me now for my service in Indian Wars as a 
scout for General Custer. With a pension of $72.00 a month, all I need do is 
earry a little firewood, putter around on my allotment and enjoy the coming 
years. 


A devout Christian since a young man, Hunting Horse was a 
member of the Mt. Scott Methodist Church of the Indian District 
of Western Oklahoma. He was a religious leader among his people 
and a youth leader, as well. The Boy Scouts loved to listen to him 
spin yarns about boyhood days. The local Boy Scout District was 
named for the famed Kiowa Scout. 


Respected and consulted by tribesmen, the proud erect, 5 foot 
4 Indian lived comfortably in the shadows of the Wichita Mount- 
ains during his last years. With him was his wife, Poetomah, 
who is now bordering on the century mark herself. During recent 
years, a daughter, Mrs. Mamie Ike Johnny, shared the home and 
eared for the aging couple. 


Hunting Horse was the father of three sons and three daughters, 
all living with the exception of Monroe, who was a talented inter- 
nationally known artist. As an artist, he was Monroe Tsa-To-Kee. 
He painted a mural in the Oklahoma University and one in the State 
Museum, Oklahoma City. He was one of the two Kiowa artists who 
decorated the corridor of the Oklahoma State Historical Society 
Building, with life-sized Indian dancers. Born in 1906, he died 
February 3, 1956.16 


Although seldom heard of when he was an army eye for Custer, 
Hunting Horse achieved national renown in his later years, when 
his colorful birthday celebrations became front page news. He was 
on a radio program in his 107th year. An interpreter assisted. 


His one hundredth birthday, celebrated January 15, 1946, was 
a howling success, even if ‘‘Old Man Sun’”’ was sulking above a roar- 
ing blizzard. By noon, one hundred guests had fought their way up 


15 The Lawton (Okla.) Constitution, July 1, 1953. (For notes on the photo- 
graph accompanying this article, and a story told by Hunting Horse see Appendix 
at the end of this article—Ed.) Figo a : 

16 Willie Jordan, Misner, “An Evaluation of Art Activity in Oklahoma During 
Its First Thirty Years of Statehood,” Thesis (M.t!’.A.) University of : Oklahoma, 
1940, p. 169; Oscar B. Jacobson, Les Peintres Indiens d’ Amerigue (Nice, France, 
Editions d’ Art, C. Scwedzichi, 1950). 
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the dangerous mountain road—once a rough buffalo trail—to the 
old scout’s home. Ten Indian tribes were represented. His sons, 
daughters, grand children, great and great-great-grandchildren and 
other relatives and friends were there. Officers from Fort Sill, state 
leaders and ministers had fought the blast and had won. The most 
unexpected guests was the ninety-four-year-old Mrs. Emma De- 
Knight Sleeth, Arkansas City, Kansas, a friend of Horse’s when 
she was a pioneer teacher at Chillocco Indian School.” 


Hunting Horse strained his failing eyes through the swirling 
snow to see the mob—all like brothers; no arms concealed under 
blankets, as of old. When the laughing, shouting guests were a few 
yards from the porch, he leaped toward them with the agility of 
a young brave, and landed, waist deep, in a soft snowdrift. 
Scrambling out, he looked up with a puckered grin as if to say: 
‘‘Huh! See what I can do!’’ Then turning his vigorous spirit free, 
he faced the crowd exploding a gutteral, Kiowa whoop of welcome. 


The program was to have been staged in the open, but naturally 
that was out of the question. So, all togged out in a replica of the 
blue and gold uniform he wore when scouting for Custer, the grac- 
ious host bowed his guests into his five room house with as much 
dignity as if it were a palace. After every corner was crowded, all 
voices joined in thundering a ‘‘Happy Birthday to you!’’ It was 
intended that Hunting Horse would ride a pony, give demonstra- 
tions with his bow and arrow, lead the tribal dances and sing Kiowa 
songs. Instead, as if he wanted to rub elbows with all guests, he 
circled around in the rooms using the off beat Indian dance step 
in time with an old tom-tom some one was beating. He sang several 
songs in the Kiowa language as he daneed. 


Suddenly, his memory unravelling like a long western highway, 
lured him into a talking spree of by-gone-years—his head and his 
hands keeping time with his thoughts—a relative interpreting. He 
pictured a snorting, wild buffalo he had cornered in a shallow 
eave during his last hunt with ‘‘Sun-Of-The-Morning-Star.’’ His 
puckered face beamed when he mentioned General Sheridan, whom 
he adored. He chuckled when he told of his old ‘‘Side Kick,’’ Gen- 
eral Sherman, ‘‘Red Whiskers’’ to him. So vivid were his gestures, 
that his actors were present and the snort of the frantic buffalo 
could almost be heard. 


Dinner announced, the old host gave the Kiowa war hoop, and 
beckoning his friends to follow, scrambled through the soft snow 
to the tents where groaning tables were waiting. 


The large tents for the celebration had been provided by the 
War Department. The Interior Department had presented a buffalo. 
Other gifts were too numerous to mention. Tribal women prepared 


The Lawton (Okla.) Constitution, January 20, 1946. 
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and served the feast: buffalo meat, elk, fowl, wild game; squaw 
bread, beans, salads, vegetables and ‘‘what have you,’ along with 
coffee, tea and milk by the gallon. A birthday cake, ablaze with 
candles, ‘“‘stole the show.’’ 


_ The following yearly celebrations were equally colorful. Even 
if the slender, arrow-straight host did reduce his physical antics 
toward the end, he led tribal dances and gave bow and arrow 
demonstrations until the last celebration. 


Hunting Horse’s health began to fail sometime before his 
death, but his amazing vitality kept him going on. One evening 
late in June, 1953, as he sat beside his barbecue pit enjoying his 
last visit with Mother Nature, suddenly the weird evening chant of 
‘‘Old Man Coyote’’ snapped him out of the distant, smoky years. . 
The old scout rose and limped to the house, and on into his room 
where he dropped half-conscious on his bed. He must have realized 
he was starting on that journey to pitch a tepee in the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, The family called his doctor who examined him 
as he lay there; turned to those waiting at the bedside with an ex- 
pression that told them the Great Good Spirit was calling their 
loved one home. 


Soon Hunting Horse lapsed into a coma which lasted several 
days before he answered the call of the Great Spirit on Wednesday 
morning, July 1, 1953. 


Thursday evening the body lay in state at the home. Indian 
services were held at 10:30 a, m. in Saddle Mountain Mission. Two 
Christian ministers—a Methodist and a Baptist officiated. 


Following the rites, a long processional of relatives and friends 
escorted the body to the New Post Chapel in Fort Sill. There, with 
a military guard of honor in charge, the body lay in state from 
approximately 1:00 p. m. until 2:30 p. m. when funeral services 
were conducted by a local Post Chaplain. Full military burial rites, 
conducted by Fort Sill personnel, took place in Post Cemetery. The 
Army furnished buses to transport members of the family from 
Saddle Mountain for the funeral services. 


So Custer’s 107-year old Hunting Horse departed from his 
tepee, his tomahawk and his peace pipe laid aside forever; his 
deeds of valor ended; his proud, old heart forever stilled. He was, 
no doubt, the last living Indian scout of the old Custer days, and 
with him ended an era of American history. 


18 Jbid., July 1, 1953. 
APPENDIX 
The photograph of Hunting Horse surrounded by Boy Scouts, appearing 


in Mrs. Ryan’s article in this number of The Chronicles, was made at the 
time of his birthday celebration in 1952, by the Public Relations Office at 
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Fort Sill, Oklahoma, in which Lewis E. Thompson, now of the Southwestern 
Engraving Company, Oklahoma City, was serving as Public Relations Officer 
while stationed at the post. The photograph has been verified by Mr. 
Thompson who has reported that when the picture was made Hunting Horse 
was singing the song of the Kiowa warriors at the “Battle of Red River, 
the story of which is told by Mrs. Ryan. The old Scout was over 100 years 
old in 1952 but he sang in his native Kiowa language, in a high, clear, sweet 
voice while a tape-recording was made of his song for the files of the Fort 
Sill Public Relations Office. 


One of the many stories told by Hunting Horse made a deep impression, 
and has been retold at the request of the Editor, in a letter from Mr. Thomp- 
son. Once when Hunting Horse was a very young man before his marriage, 
he was stricken with total blindness but his sight was miraculously restored 
during a lonely vigil on the top of Mount Scott. Mr. Thompson’s story is 
given here for its special interest and its significance in the life of Hunting 
Horse: 


“A few days before his 106th birthday, I spent the afternoon talking 
with Hunting Horse through his daughter as interpreter. He told me many 
stories, one of which will always stand out in my memory. 


“Hunting Horse was excellent in procuring horses, due to his gentleness 
with them, and it was customary for him to lead small foraging parties for 
this purpose. He was returning from one of these when just outside of 
camp his normally perfect vision began to fail him. A winter storm was 
brewing and thinking that it was this storm that hastened darkness, Hunting 
Horse went immediately to his tent and retired. 


“But the following morning he still could not see. And in the days that 
followed all efforts by tribal doctors to restore his sight, failed. 


“Finally, as was the custom, he was put on a horse and taken by a 
close relative to the top of Mount Scott, there to be left alone for three days 
in communion with the Great Spirit. If his sight should be restored, he 
would xveturn on the horse. But if after three days he still could not see, he 
would release the tethered horse to return alone and thus signal the Kiowa 
people that he, himself had chosen death. 


Much later then, as was customary, his closest relative would come to 
take up his bleached bones. 


"A cousin accompanied Hunting Horse to Mount Scott and near the top 
turned back, leaving Hunting Horse alone to pray. For a day and a night, 
he did pray fervently, and then on the second day a freezing rain began to 
fall and the rain turned to sleet. Hunting Horse ceased praying, and huddled 
between bare rocks for warmth, feeling certain his situation was hopeless, 
that death would come quickly from freezing. 


“On the third day, Hunting Horse was rising to release the horse and 
send him alone to camp when a sudden warmth touched him as from a great 


fire. The sun shown in his face and with its brightness and warmth came the 
voice of the Great Spirit. 


“The voice told Hunting Horse that he had been chosen to become a 
peacemaker between the white man and his own people. Hunting Horse was 
commanded to open his eyes and view the plains below. ‘This land is for 
everyone,’ said the voice. ‘Tell your people they must share it with all who 
come. Dedicate your life to this and you will have many years.’ 


“Hunting Horse told me that he did not bear arms again. That upon 
returning to camp that day, he immediately volunteered hig services as scout 
to the cavalry at Fort Sill, that he was given permanent assignment in 
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that capacity, and that he was called on frequently after that to settle 
disputes at tribal council. 


“Hunting Horse disliked Geronimo very much, and explained that he was 
a man who would not listen to reason. ; 


“As I recall, Hunting Horse at 106 was tall, soldierly straight man with 
sensitive, almost saintly features. He spoke much of peace and war in a 
voice that was serenely clear and almost musical. His mind was keenly alert 
to the century past, to raiding parties, to frequent clashes with the white 
man, and only vaguely alert to the present, although he knew of Russia 
and Germany and of the Japanese. And he regretted very much that after 
more than eighty years as a peacemaker, his own great, great, great grandson 
and others his age should still be training to fight. 


—The Editor 
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MonuMENT To Strate Historian, Dr. JosepH B. THOBURN, 
Erectep UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Tribute was paid to one of Oklahoma’s noted historians on 
Thursday afternoon, July 26, 1956, when a handsome monument 
of rose granite was unveiled on the grave of Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn, 
in Rose Hill Cemetery in Oklahoma City. Persons from many parts 
of the state gathered at the graveside to honor a man who labored 
before statehood until his death to chronicle Oklahoma’s past in 
published volumes, textbooks and museums. 


General William S. Key, President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, presided at the dedicatory ceremony. Judge Edgar S. 
Vaught, who headed the committee in the Board of Directors in 
erecting the monument, made the principle address. Mrs. Anna B. 
Korn, long time member of the Board of Directors, unveiled the 
monument. The invocation was by Judge Robert A. Hefner, mem- 
ber of the Board. Floral tributes were presented by the State of 
Oklahoma and the Governor represented by Mrs. Sue Ruble; the 
Oklahoma State Legislature represented by Cleeta John Rogers; 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, by Mrs. Harry Stallings, 
State Regent; the Oklahoma Memorial Association, Mrs. P. B. Van- 
dament; School Children of the State, by Carolyn Looney; 
Daughters of Democracy, by Mrs. Willard Carver; the American 
Legion, by Dr. Charles W. Hoshall; United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, by Mrs. C. E. Cook, President of the Oklahoma Division; 
Oklahoma Press Association, by Mr. Ray J. Dyer; Grand Army of 
the Republic, by Mrs. Joe Williamson; and the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, by Mrs. Edith Mitchell. 


The following notes on the life of Joseph B. Thoburn and 
on the erection of the monument were contributed by Judge 
Edgar S. Vaught: 


Memorial to Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn 


_ Joseph Bradfield Thoburn was born August 8, 1866 in Bel- 
Jaire, Ohio. At a tender age he removed with his parents to the 
state of Kansas where he grew to manhood, and graduated from 
the Kansas A. and M. College at Manhattan. In 1899, he removed 
to Oklahoma City where he engaged in newspaper work at first. 
In 1902, he was elected secretary of the Oklahoma City Commercial 
Club, later organized as the Oklahoma Chamber of Commerce, and 
in the same year received a commission in the Oklahoma National 
Guard. The following year, the Oklahoma Territorial Board of 
Agriculture in its organizational meeting elected him as its first 
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secretary with offices at the Territorial capital, Guthrie. He was one 
of the prime movers in the establishment of Epworth University 
at Oklahoma City, opened under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episeopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church South, in 
15904, forerunner of present Oklahoma City University. 


At the time of his death in Oklahoma City on March 2, 1941, 
Dr. Thoburn was a member of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, having been first elected as a member of 
the Board in 1902. He had served as a member of the Board through 
the years except for the period 1917-1930 when he was on the staff 
of the Society as editor, secretary and research director at dif- 
ferent times. He wrote the first school history of Oklahoma used 
as a textbook in the public schools, published in 1908, and sub- 
sequently was well known for other published volumes and contri- 
butions on Oklahoma history. He also became known as a pioneer 
in the field of archaeology in this state. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society in 1954, attention was called to the fact that the 
remains of Joseph Bradfield Thoburn were resting in an unmarked 
grave at Rose Hill Cemetery, in Oklahoma City. The Board felt 
that the contributions he had made to Oklahoma history should 
not go unappreciated. It was the decision of the Board that pro- 
vision should be made to erect a suitable memorial to commemorate 
his services to the State to which he had contributed so much. 


A committee consisting of Edgar S. Vaught, Chairman, Baxter 
Taylor, Mrs. Anna B. Korn and R. G. Miller, was appointed to 
make proper provision for erecting a suitable memorial. The com- 
mittee was met by a regulation of the cemetery that because of 
Mr. Thoburn’s remains occupying a single lot, nothing but a marker 
could be erected. A conference was had with Mr. John J. Harden, 
the owner of the cemetery, who stated that he knew Mr. Thoburn 
well and admired him greatly, and that he would donate a choice 
lot in the cemetery where a proper monument could be erected, 
and that he would remove the remains to the new lot, all without 
eost to the Society. He further expressed a desire to assist in pro- 
viding a fund to meet the expense of erecting a suitable monument 
and gave the committee his check for $250.00 for that purpose. 
A sufficient fund was raised by private subscription to erect a 
beautiful monument costing in excess of $2,000.00 and also to pay 
for a portrait of Mr. Thoburn for the art gallery in the Historical 
Society Museum.* The Committee is proud of this accomplishment, 
and this beautiful granite monument constitutes a lasting tribute 


to an unselfish citizen of our state. 
—Edgar S. Vaught 
Judge U.S. District Court 


* This portrait in oils is a fine likeness of Dr. Thoburn, painted by the Oklahoma 
artist, John Metcalf.—Ed. 
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Tue OKLAHOMA SENATORIAL TREES AT THE NATION’s CAPITOL 


On the grounds of the Nation’s Capitol in Washington, D. C. 
are two Senatorial trees of great significance to the State of Okla- 
homa and its people. These trees were placed there by the Oklahoma 
State Society of Washington, D. C., in memory of the State’s two 
first United States Senators, the Honorable Robert Latham Owen 
and the Honorable Thomas Pryor Gore. These two distinguished 
Senators died in the City of Washington within a relative short 
time of each other.* 


Senator Robert L. Owen was the first to go. On his death 
the Oklahoma State Society was anxious to honor his memory in 
an appropriate and practical manner. The idea was hit upon of 
planting on the Capitol grounds and near the Senate side of the 
Capitol building, a memorial tree. A Committee composed of Mrs. 
Emmaline Samuel, the Society’s President; Mrs. Philip (Charlotte) 
Smith; and Paul A. Walker was appointed to carry out the project. 


The proper governmental authorities were consulted and ar- 
rangements were effected, through the Superintendent of the 
Capitol grounds, to plant a tree almost directly north of the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. Two restrictions had to be complied with: 
First, the tree was required to be of the type already prevalent in 
that part of the grounds where the tree was to be planted; and 
second, the marker must be placed flat on the ground so as not to 
interfere with the lawn mower when the grass was being mowed. 


The tree selected to the memory of Senator Owen was the 
sweet gum. Appropriate planting exercises were arranged and the 
program was widely advertised so as to provide a large assembly 
of Oklahomans and other friends of Senator Owen. The Senator’s 
daughter, Dorothea Owen, was among those present. 


When Senator Gore was invited, he replied, ‘‘Yes, I will be 
there.’” He was there, but not as we all expected, as one of those 
to deliver a last tribute to Senator Owen, for before the day of the 
exercises, Senator Gore, too had answered the summons to the 
great beyond. 


Arrangements were promptly made for a memorial tree to 
Senator Gore. The site available for this tree was east of the Senate 
side of the Capitol, where chesnut oak was the tree prescribed. 
Significantly enough, the types of trees thus selected were suited 


admirably to the character and tastes of the two Senators they 
were to honor. 


At ten o’clock on the morning of April 16, 1949, members of 
the Oklahoma State Society, including the Oklahoma delegation 


* Robert Latham Owen died in Washington, D. C., on July 19, 1947 (The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXV, No. 3 [Autumn, 1947]); Thomas Pryor Gore 


died in Washington, D. C., on March 16, 1949 (The Chronicl. 
XXVII, No. 2 [Summer, 19491) Ed. 8 ES eee 
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in Congress and their friends, together with the families of the two 
deceased Senators, assembled at the sites of the two memorial 
trees and participated in the planting exercises. A prayer was 
offered by the Chaplain of the Senate, and brief addresses were 
niade by members of the Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 

An incident in connection with the repairing or remodeling 
of the Capitol building indicates the importance of watching and 
guarding these trees. A truck had been backed over the sweet gum 
tree planted in memory of Senator Owen and had damaged the 
tree. However, when the attention of the Superintendent of the 
Capitol grounds had been called to the damaged tree, it was soon 
thereafter replaced by a larger and more beautiful tree. 

For Oklahoma and other visitors to the Capitol in Washington, 
a view of these two memorial trees is worth while. At the foot 
of each tree is a bronze plaque, not easily seen by the casual visitor 
because it is placed flat on the ground. The plaque at the Senator 
Owen tree reads: 

Robert Latham Owen 
1856-1947 
United States Senator 
1907-1925 
One of the two first 
United States Senators 
from Oklahoma 
Sweet Gum 
(Liquidambar Styraciflua) 
This tree planted in his 
memory, April 16, 1949, by 
the Oklahoma State Society 
of Washington, D. OC. 
Emmaline Samuel, President 
Paul A. Walker, Chairman 
of Committee. 


The bronze plaque at the foot of the tree planted to the 
memory of Senator Gore and which stands just east of the Senate 
wing of the Capitol reads: 


Thomas Pryor Gore 
1870-1949 
United States Senator 
1907-1921; 1931-1937 
One of the two first 
United States Senators 
from Oklahoma 
Ohesnut Oak 
(Quercus Prinus) 
This tree planted in his 
memory, April 16, 1949, by 
the Oklahoma State Society 
of Washington, D. C. 
Emmaline Samuel, President 
Paul A. Walker, Chairman 
of Committee. Farts Been 
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Visitors to the Nation’s Capitol grounds will be interested in 
visiting the location of these two Oklahoma Senatorial trees. 


—Paul A. Walker 
Washington, D. C. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SEMINOLE LigHT-HoRsE 


The following notes on the organization of the Light-Horse 
of the Seminole Nation have been contributed by Mrs. Grant 
Foreman, of Muskogee, well known for her many historical articles 
that have appeared in The Chronicles: 


SEMINOLE LIGHT-HORSE 

Seminole Agent Samuel M. Rutherford reported on August 29, 1859, that 
the Seminoles had no national fund to defray the expenses of government, 
and as a consequence there was a great laxity in the execution of the laws; 
that these Indians needed an efficient ‘“Light-Horse” to execute their laws 
and if those officers were expected to perform their duty, they must be 
paid. The funds could be withdrawn from the annuity and used for that 
purpose. Evidently no move was made at that time to establish the Light 
Horse. The Civil War was on the horizon before the Seminoles were well 
established in their new home after their removal from Florida, and all efforts 
at carrying on any government among them was destined to await the end 
of the conflict. 


After the Indians returned to their homes at the close of the Civil 
War, and times improved, a body of light-horse like those that served so 
efficiently among the other Civilized tribes, took charge of administering 
the law in the Seminole Nation. They maintained law and order, and like 
the celebrated Canadian “Mounties,” they always got their man. 


Very little concerning these officers is to be found in print, but the 
volumes of the Indian-Pioneer History, Foreman Collection, in the Okla- 
homa Historical Society contains a number of interesting accounts by 
pioneers, telling of the efficiency of the Light-Horsemen. Most of the follow- 
ing statements are taken from that collection. 


A. Q. Teague at the age of nineteen, arrived in the Indian Territory 
from Fort Worth, Texas in 1876, with a drove of cattle for the Seminole 
Nation. He decided that he would prefer some other work and he was en- 
gaged by Governor John F. Brown of the Seminole Nation as a laborer on 
his farm for the following nineteen years. 


The youth evidently proved himself efficient as Governor Brown asked 
him how he would like to become a light-horseman. “I told him that I 
couldn’t be a light-horseman, but he said, “Yes you can. You just do what I 
tell you to do.” 


“I said, ‘Yes, but you might tell me to kill a man and I couldn’t do that.” 
“He said, ‘Yes, you just kill him if I tell you to.” 


i “A light-horseman was just the same as a policeman. So I was made a 
Light-horseman.”’! 


5 A. PL Shaw was born November 5, 1860, at Bates, Missouri, arrived at 
Wewoka in September, 1894. He was employed on trial by Governor Brown 


i ee with A. Q. Teague, 108 E. Alabama St., Anadarko, Oklahoma, Vol. 
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for one month and as he gave satisfaction he was given charge of all of the 
“saws and other machinery in the Governor's mills at Wewoka and Sasakwa. 


- Mr. Shaw related that the Seminole Light-Horse numbered about 
twelve at that time and the captain was Jim Larney. Court was held in 
_the old Council House at Wewoka, and “prisoners were punished by the lash 
law, their feet being tied together with a long pole between the feet. A 
‘light-horseman would sit on each end of the pole. The prisoner’s hands were 
tied together with a long rope thrown over a high limb of a tree and the 
two light-horsemen would then pull the prisoner until his body was stretched 
to full length and when he would be given his lashes on a bare back. After he 
was whipped, he would put on his shirt with back bleeding and go on his 
“way, with nothing being done for his wounds... .. 792 


‘d Joe -M. Grayson, Henryetta, Oklahoma, was of the opinion that Gov- 
ernor Brown was a very smart Indian. Like all merchants in the Territory 
he sold his goods on credit, trusting to make his collections when the Indians 
were paid their “head rights.” 


The money for the Seminoles was hauled in wagons and they were 
paid every three months. Two light-horsemen rode in the wagon, one 
rode in front, two on each side, and two behind. All were heavily armed and 
no one ever had the courage to attack them so they always arrived at 
their destination without trouble. 


Among other Seminole light-horsemen were Pomp Davis and Caeser 
Payne who frequently accompanied members of their tribe to Wewoka for 
trial. Chapone Moses of Wewoka related that when he was a youth he made 
his home with an uncle of the name of Harrison who was a light-horse- 
man.4 


During a drunken fight between Pul-musky and John Factor the last 
named was killed, and Pul-musky was sentenced to death. He was freed 
until the day appointed for his execution and “when the time, day and hour, 
eame the prisoner was there among the crowd and he walked forward. He 
was blindfolded, and he sat on a rock by a tree; a white paper heart was 
cut and placed over his heart and then two light-horsemen were selected 
to shoot him. Cumsey (Tecumseh?) Bruner and Caeser Payne were the 
ones and they were negroes.’ 


Another description of punishment by the light-horsemen was given 
by John Alexander Frazier of Elk City, Oklahoma. He stated that when he 
arrived in Wewoka the Seminoles had their own Jaws and executed their 
criminals. “They brought out an Indian and took off his shirt, then they 
tied his hands and feet together with ropes. Then these Indians took a long 
lariat rope and tied him to a rail and took him to a log cabin, the roof of 
which had almost rotted off, and threw the rope over one end of a log that 
was sticking out ... Two men got on the rail and five or six men got hold 
of the rope and stretched the criminal up in the air. 


2 Ibid., Vol. 9, pp. 244-45. During the Green Peach War Tuckabatchee Harjo, 
a nephew of Opothle Yahola, with his insurgent Creeks and Seminole volunteers, 
were traveling in the direction of Nuyaka when they met Captain Jim Larney of 
the Light-Horse and Tulwa Fixico, judge of Wewoka District, who were on their 
way with the men of their district to join the mobilization at Okmulgee. In the 
fight that ensued the insurgents won and seven of the constitutional party were 
killed, but Tuckabatchee Harjo withdrew to the west and was later recognized as 
‘second chief (Angie Debo, The Road to Disappearance [Norman, 1941], p. 275). 

oe cp elke Fe ey 

4Tbid., Vol. 61, p. 429, Vol. 71, p. k 

5 Ibid. es atk Robert Tckuien. Spaulding, Oklahoma, Vol. 86, pp. 180-81. 
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“Then the Indian Chief ordered the light-horsemen all to fall in line and 
walk up to the criminal. Each light-horseman had a hickory stick three or 
four feet long in his hand. There were ten light-horsemen in line and the 
Indian chief gave orders that they should step up one at a time and each 
should give the culprit ten licks. 


‘If The light-horseman dropped his whip he had to fall out of line. . 6 


In an interview for the Indian-Pioneer History project Carrie Cyrus, 
a Negro woman of Wewoka, related that she was brought to the Seminole 
Nation as a child in 1878. 


“Her husband, Dennis Cyrus, was a wide-awake man, was brave and 
wanted to keep peace” so he was appointed one of the light-horsemen and 
served in the organization for thirty years. 


In her story she related that she had seen many exciting events in the 
Seminole Nation as it was the rendezvous for notorious outlaws, who, 
after making their hauls came there to divide the spoils. One of their main 
hideouts was about nine miles north of Wewoka on Big Creek near Chimney 
Mountain; another was west of Konawa, Oklahoma. 


When the light-horsemen captured a man they would take him home 
with them and tie him until the day of his punishment. When wanted for 
a minor crime he was turned loose and ordered to report on a certain 
day for punishment. 


“If a bad outlaw came in the Territory that they wanted to catch, the 
Light-horsemen would gather with what they called the Snake Doctor, who 
would mix a quanity of herbs together. such as, Devil shoe string, Conquer 
John and others not known. He would put these in a big kettle and put a 
fire under it and boil all this together until it looked like tea. Then the 
Light-horsemen would gather around the fire and spit till they put the fire 
out. But during this time the Snake Doctor was spitting in their faces 
with the medicine that was in the pot. This was supposed to carry them 
through battle without getting shot. 


“During hostile times the ones that wanted peace wore a corn shuck 
in their hats and at home there would be a white sheet or something white 


hanging on the porch or the side of the house, so the others could tell how 
they stood.’’7 


W. Frank Jones, a deputy marshal under United States Marshal S. M. 
Rutherford, advised that in 1897 when the Rock Island Railroad was built 
from McAlester to Holdenville the latter place had been laid out and build- 
ing had begun in advance of the arrival of the railroad. 


Deputy Jones recalled that a huge payment was to be made at Wewoka. 
The Indians preferred silver money and it was sacked and put aboard a 
freight car. The car was filled with sacks and Jones was put in charge at 


McAlester to guard it until delivered at Wewoka. Indian light-horsemen 
were also on guard.8 


In Wewoka, I. T. on March 22, 1899 an order was made to “Pay to 
Toluf Harjo, or order the sum, One & 50/100 Dollars for services rendered 
as Acting Light-horseman and charge to account of Seminole Nation. 

“Nutheup Harjo 
“2nd Chf. Seml. N.9”’ 


8 Ibid., Vol. 91, pp. 459-61. 
TIbid., Vol. 21, pp. 399-401. 
8 [bid., Vol. 31, p. 494. 


9 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives Division, No. 39514 in “Semi 
nole-Miscellaneous File.” 
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“To the Treasurer 
Seminole Nation” 


Chapter six of the Seminole Laws, as furnished by the U. S. Indian 
Inspector for Indian Territory, and translated by G. W. Grayson, July, 1906, 
eontains the following fifteen sections: 


Sec. I 
The Seminole Nation shall have a force of Lighthorsemen. 


II 
The Company of Light Horse shall consist of one Captain one Lieutenant 
and eight privates, in all ten men. d 
III 
The Company of Light Horse when installed in office shall serve for the 
term of four years. 
IV. 


If by reason of death, or the violation of any law of the Nation by any 
member of the Company, his place on the force becomes vacant, it shall be 
the duty of the National Council to fill such vacancy or make any other 
arrangement that shall be satisfactory. 


V. 
If any member of the Light Horse company shall resign his office, the 
chiefs shall report such resignation to the National Council, when it will 
become the duty of that body to fill the vacancy. 


VI. 

The Light Horse company when in charge of a prisoner under arrest, 
shall exercise due humanity and care in the treatment accorded him dur- 
ing his imprisonment. 

Vil. 

If a Light Horseman shall, through neglect of duty, or flagrant care- 
lessness, suffer a prisoner in his charge to escape from his custody, he shall 
be deemed guilty. 

VIII. 
_ If it shall be proved that any Light Horseman by drinking whisky or any 
other intoxicant, had become intoxicated, he shall be deemed to be guilty. 


IX. 
Power and authority are hereby vested in the chiefs of the Nation to 
issue warrant for arrest; and the Light Horsemen shall make no arrests 
without first having received such a warrant from the chiefs. 


X. 
The chiefs shall first be fully satisfied that an act of violence of law 
has been committed before issuing a warrant for arrest. 


XI; 

In making arrests. the Light Horsemen shall exercise due care that no 
unnecessary physical pain or other injury is inflicted on the person being 
arrested. 

XII. 

If the Light Horseman shall proceed to effect the arrest of any person, 
abiding by and observing the requirements of the foregoing section of his 
official acts; and if, notwithstanding the orderly deportment of the officer, 
the person to be arrested shall make resistance by force of arms, then the 
arresting officer shall have the right to kill him. 
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XIII. 

Such a killing shall be deemed to be the legitimate result of the opera- 

tion of law. 
XIV. 

The Chiefs are hereby authorized to engage a posse to aid the Light 
Horse when necessary, who shall be subject to the laws governing the Light 
Horsemen. 

XV. 

The posse so engaged shall be paid the per diem of one ($1.00) dollar 

by the Nation. ; 


Passed by the National Council January 28th, 1903. 


OKFUSKEY MILLER 
Chairman 


‘ 


T. S. MeGiesey, Clerk. 
Approved January 28, 1903. 
HULBUTTA MIKKO 
Principal Chief Sem. Na. 
THOMAS LITTLE, 
2nd Chief, S. N.1¢ 


—Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


BIoGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE Lire of Hon. HoweEnt Cops 


The following notes on the life of Hon, Howell Cobb, Secretary 
of the United States Treasury, 1857-1860,* for whom the military 
post of Fort Cobb in Western Indian Territory was named in 1859, 
are presented to give some details on the life of this noted leader 
of the State of Georgia whose work and influence in the halls of 
Congress were far-reaching in the history of the Southwest. The 
notes here are excerpts from a biography of Howell Cobb appearing 
in Men of Mark in Georgia (Vol. III, pp. 566-581) a history of that 
state in six volumes published at Atlanta in 1907 (A. B. Caldwell, 
Publisher). The complete copy of this biography now on file in the 
Library of the Society and the portrait of Howell Cobb appearing 
in this number of The Chronicles were contributed through the kind- 
ness and interest of Dr. Herman K. Smith, Professor of Mathematics 
in Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


HOWELL COBB 


Howell Cobb, Solicitor-General; six times Member of Congress; Speaker 
of the United States House of Representatives; Governor of Georgia; Sec- 
retary of the [U. S.] Treasury; President of the Provincial Congress of the 
Confederate States; Colonel, Brigadier-General and Major-General in the 
Confederate Army; was born at Cherry Hill, Jefferson County, Georgia, 


ciated 


10 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives Division Seminole Laws 1906. 
; * Inadvertantly, an error was made stating that Howell Cobb was appcinted 
U. S. Secretary of War by President Buchanan.” in the Spring (1956) number of 
The Chronicles (Vol. XXXIV, No. 1), page 56, footnote 10, of the article “A Hie- 
tory of Fort Cobb” by Muriel H .Wright. The statement corrected should read: 


“Howell Cobb was appointed U. S. Secretary of the Treasury by President Bu- 
chanan.”—Ed. 
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September 7, 1815, the son of Colonel John A. Cobb, and his wife, Sarah 
ea a daughter of Judge Thomas Reade Rootes, of Fredericksburg, 
rginia. 


His early life was surrounded with every advantage that could come 
from wealth and culture. His father conducted planting operations on an 
extensive scale. His uncle, Howell Cobb, after whom he was named, and of 
whom he was the legatee, was a Member of Congress from Georgia during 
the War of 1812. Thomas W. Cobb, a cousin and intimate friend of his father, 
and after whom Cobb county is named, was a Member of Congress from 1817 
to 1824, and later United States Senator from Georgia. Another cousin was 
the compiler of “Georgia Statutes and Forms.” So, he grew up in a 
family of public men and in an atmosphere which made him naturally take 
to public life. Fortunately he was of that inherent sound mind and heart 
which was neither enervated nor spoiled by advantages, but rather thereby 
stimulated to worthily use the means thus ready at hand. 


At the time there were few school facilities in Georgia, and in order 
to give his children educational advantages, Colonel Cobb moved to Athens, 
where later his son, Howell, entered college and graduated in 1834. Im- 
mediately after graduating, and before he was twenty, he married Mary 
Ann Lamar, daughter of Zachariah Lamar, a planter of Middle Georgia. As 
there were no law schools in the State, he entered the office of General 
William Harden, a distinguished lawyer, with a large and varied practice. 
Under the custom which then prevailed, he could, no doubt, have obtained 
a license within a few months, he did not, however, as was then too often the 
ease, seek immediate admission to the bar, but continued his studies for two 
years, so that when he was admitted, in 1836, he was unusually well pre- 
pared. His thorough drilling in the rudiments of the law, aided by natural 
gifts of the highest order, at once put him to the front. He resided in Athens, 
but business on the circuit came to him rapidly, and the vigor and maturity 
of his arguments before juries gave him an immediate reputation. The 
isssue over nullification had been joined between Jackson and Calhoun; 
young Cobb was a Jacksonian Democrat, and as that party had a majority 
in the General Assembly, he was in 1887 elected Solicitor-General of the 
Western Circuit.” 


The office of Solicitor-General with us has been the nursery of public 
men, and the Western Circuit, in 1837, was an especially fine training school. 
Charles Dougherty, who presided as Judge, was a lawyer of learning, ability, 
and firmness. The circuit was large and embraced within its territory 
counties which were then considered comparatively populous and wealthy and 
extended into the thinly settled region which was almost a pioneer territory 
in the mountains of Northeast Georgia. The geographical variety of the 
district was equaled by the variety of the population. So that during the 
three years in which he filled this office he was brought into contact with 
almost every phase of Georgia life. The Circuit was so large that he was at 
work almost the entire time, and had to go from county to county without 
opportunity to make that preparation of each case which is now regarded as 
essential. There were few books and no time to read them. He had to rely on 
himself and this developd slf-confidence, quickness to seize a point, and 
strength to press it. He was a terror to evildoers and made an eminent 
suecess of the Solicitor-Generalship .... . 


In 1840 the Whigs had a majority in the Legislature, and, therefore, 
and fortunately for him, he was not re-elected. But the people in the Western 
Cireuit had learned to know him, and when barely twenty-five years of age 
he was elected as a Democrat to the Twenty-eighth Congress. In December, 
1842, he arrived in Washington and found himself in the midst of those 
currents which were already forming the vortex, soon to draw the country 
into civil war..... 
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: y i t, and 
When Howell Cobb entered Congress James K. Polk was President, 
dealing with the certainty of war with Mexico on the south, as the result 
of the annexation of Texas, and threatened war with England, on the north, 
as a result of the dispute over the line between Oregon and British 
Columbia. .... 


custom of having a stenographic report of all speeches in Congress 
and RabMahing the same in the Congressional Record did not then obtain, 
and hence there is no complete record of Mr. Cobb’s speeches in Congress, 
but from the contemporary writers and the Congressional Globe, it can be 
seen that at first the natural modesty of the man, and his youth, restrained 
him from taking an active part in the debates. But his speech in 1844 on 
“the motion of Mr. Black of Georgia for the re-adoption of the celebrated 
twenty-first rule against receiving petitions for the abolition of slavery” ; 
his speech in May, of the same year, advocating free trade; his speech in 
January, 1845, defending the constitutionality of the annexation of Texas, 
with other occasional arguments in running debate, had fixed the eye of the 
House on the young Representative from Georgia. His speech in 1846 on the 
Oregon boundary question showed familiarity with the historical facts, a 
mastery of the question of international law inyolved, and the force of his 
appeal to his Southern colleagues to sink ali sectional sentiments, pointed 
him out even more distinctly as a coming leader. 


* ee * 


In 1848 Cobb defended Polk’s administration against the attacks of 
the Whigs because of his action in declaring war, showing that the Whig vote 
for the annexation of Texas was itself equivalent to the declaration of war 
with Mexico. The speech made a deep impression on the public and was ap- 
preciated by the administration. It placed Mr. Cobb high in the estimation 
of the President, and secured for him the permanent and proud position, for 


so young a statesman, of being the leader of his party ..... and ultimately 
resulted in Mr. Cobb’s being elected Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. .... When Congress met on the first Monday in December, 1849, 


and the clerk called the roll on the elction of Spaker there was a precipitated 
one of the historic contests of the American Congress. .... When the sixty- 
third ballot was taken, December 23, 1849, Winthrop received 99 votes, Cobb 
102; and thus at the age of 34 he was elected Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—the third highest position in the gift of the people of the 
United States. 


The (Thirtieth Congress) session lasted from December: 3, 1849, until 
September 30, 1850. It was not only one of the longest, but one of the most 
exciting in our history, for during that Thirtieth Congress Mr. Clay, on his 
return to the Senate, introduced what has since been called the “Compromise 
of 1850.”. . . . This compromise was supported by Daniel Webster in his 
celebrated 7th of March speech, and opposed by Calhoun and Jefferson 
Davis and other Southern Democrats. 


Occupying the Speaker’s chair, Mr. Cobb was precluded from taking an 
active part in the debate in the House on this question, but he warmly 
Supported the compromise measure, and gave it the powerful support of his 
position as presiding officer. It finally passed, and the opponents of the 
compromise prepared an Address, which was signed by all of the Southern 


Democrats except Boyd and Clark, from Kentucky, and John H. Lumpkin 
and Howell Cobb, from Georgia. 


Howell Cobb was requested by these other three Democrats to prepare 
a reply to this Address, and he did so. The storm burst on the head of Mr. 
Webster in Massachussetts, because his 7th of March speech was charged 
to be an abandonment of the position of the North, and a storm of like fury 
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burst on Mr. Cobb in Georgia because his support of the compromise 
measure was charged to be a surrender of the rights of the South. The 
criticism in Georgia of his Union sentiments was so sharp that Mr. Cobb, 
with the highest honors of the nation before him if he continued his 
Congressional career, announced that he would not be a candidate for re- 
election to the House, but as a candidate for Governor would submit to the 
whole people of the State the propriety of his conduct. The issue was sub- 
mitted; he was joined by Stephens and Toombs, who, up to this time, had 
been political opponents. Although, according to Judge Andrews, in his 
“Recollections of an Old Georgia Lawyer,” such a thing had never before been 
done in a gubernatorial campaign, he took the stump, and, face to face with 
the people, gave his reasons for supporting the “Compromise of 1850.” His 
course in Congress was not only vindicated, but triumphantly vindicated, for 
he received the highest popular majority which, up to that time, had ever 
been given a candidate for Governor. He was inaugurated at Milledgeville; 
had two quiet and almost uneventful years after the stormy scenes in which 
he had for ten years participated in Congress, bringing to bear upon the 
State questions the same clear judgment that he had given his Congressional 


duties. 
xe & & 


At the expiration of his term of office as Governor, Cobb entered upon 
the practice of law, to which he devoted himself for the next three years, 
though at the request of party leaders he made several addresses at the 
North in support of Franklin Pierce, Democratic nominee for President. He 
was not, however, allowed to remain in private life, and in 1855 was re- 
elected to Congress, serving on the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
putting forth all of his energies and influence in an attempt to avert the 
threatened conflict between the two sections. He supported Buchanan, and 
in September, 1856, made a speech at Westchester, Pennsylvania, in which 
he contended for the right of Kansas and Nebraska to determine each for 
themselves whether slavery should or should not be recognized within its 
limits. 


On his election in 1856 President Buchanan tendered Mr. Cobb the 
position of Secretary of the Treasury, an appointment which was heartily 
approved by the party and the public in the confident expectation that he 
would be the master spirit and dominating mind of the Cabinet. 


-* ke & 


For half a century the question as to the right of secession was mooted ; 
time and again threats to secede had been made by various parties in 
various sections, but the country realized that now at last the day of theory 
and of threats had passed, and that it was face to face with it as a practical 
question. 


In December, 1860, when President Buchanan read the message which he 
proposed to submit to the approaching session of Congress, a difference arose 
in the Cabinet because of the President’s denial therein of the right of se- 
cession. Mr. Cobb objected to that portion of the message. Jeremiah Black, 
and other members of the Cabinet, supported the President, who sent the 
mesage to Congress December 4, 1860. Mr. Cobb, on December 8, 1860, 
tendered his resignation as Secretary of the Treasury, and thenceforward 


history was rapidly made. 
x ee * 


South Carolina seceded December 20, 1860. From day to day Southern 
Congressmen withdrew from Congress. Senator Toombs made his last speech 
the occasion for stating the demands of the South and her reasons for seces- 
sion, and withdrew from the United States Senate January 7, 1861. Georgia 
seceded January 19, 1861, and five days later the Georgia Convention elected 
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owell Cobb one of her delgates to the Provisional Congress of the Con- 
cae States, to be held in Montgomery, February 4, 1861. He was 
unanimously elected President of the Provisional Congress. The Crittenden 
Compromise was finally defeated, March 2, 1861. On the ground that South 
Carolina ceded Fort Sumter to the Government because she was a member 
‘of the Union, and that on her secession therefrom she was entitled to regain 
possession, South Carolina demanded that the fort should be evacuated 
and delivered to the State. Negotiations over this question were prolonged 
until April 12, 1861, when the gun of Sumter was fired and the Civil War 
began. . 


Like his distinguished brother, Thomas R. R. Cobb, feeling that as he 
had given his voice, he must also give his arm, Howell Cobb raised a regi- 
ment; was elected Colonel, assigned to duty in the Virginia Peninsula 
under General Magruder, though, at the same time, he continued to act 
as President of the Provisional Congress until the ratification of the Con- 
federate Constitution by the Southern States, the election of Congressmen 
and Senators, President and Vice-President, and the permanent organiza- 
tion of the Confederate Government on February 22, 1862. In the meantime 
he passed back and forth from his regiment to Congress in the discharge 
both of civil and military duties. He duplicated the experience of many in 
both armies, who not having been trained to arms, were in middle age, and 
at a moment’s notice, plunged into the midst of the greatest war in 
history, doing the work which theretofore had only been done by men trained 
for the service. He took part in the battles of Seven Pines, the second battle 
of Managsas, the Seven Day’s fight, capture of Harper’s Ferry, Crampton’s 
Gap, Sharpsburg; was named in general orders for gallant service in battle, 
and later made Major-General. He supported the Confederate government in 
the issues between it and the State government of Georgia, and was assigned 
to the district of Georgia, in the hope that he might bring about a greater 
co-operation between the State and the Confederate authorities. 


All of the writers of the time gave Mr. Cobb the reputation of haying been 
one of the most popular men of his day, and the idol of his party. But 
his was a popularity that was founded upon solid claims to the respect and 
affection. It was the popularity of one who is really led, and not of one 
who merely outran the people to their desired goal; his was the popularity 
of one moulded public opinion rather than one who sought to adjust himself 
to popular views of the day ..... In forming an estimate of his real 
character and ability, it will be best to use the calm and judicial language 
of Alexander H. Stevens, who in his “War Between the States,” in discussing 
the suggestion that had been made in Montgomery to elect Mr. Cobb Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, says: “Mr. Cobb is a man of very marked and 
positive character.*** His convictions are always strong, and his actions 
is governed by them. When he determines upon any line of policy, he pursues 
it with all of his energies, openly and boldly, without regard to opposition, 
and with very little inclination to win by conciliation, those who differ with 
him, whether in or out of his own party.*** We have often been thrown in 
concert of action politically, and often in opposition. In all of our differences 
I considered him a truly honorable and magnanimous opponent, and not only 
esteem him personally very highly, but regard him as one of the ablest men 
in the United States. His election as President of the Confederate States 
would have received my cordial approval.” 


In the many addresses on Mr. Cobb’s life and character, reported in 
Boykin’s Memorial, runs the strong note not only of admiration but of affec- 
tion for Mr. Cobb as a man. Indeed, he seems to have been as great at home 
as in public station. His domestic life was charming, almost ideal. To him and 
his wife came a large family of sons and daughters, who honor his name: 
Major Lamar Cobb and Judge Howell Cobb, for years successful and distin- 
guished lawyers in Athens; Honorable John A. Cobb, a Representative from 
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the county of Sumter; Andrew J. Cobb, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Georgia; Mrs. Mary Ann Lamar Erwin, of Athens, and Mrs. Sarah 
Cobb Rucker, of Atlanta. 


At the termination of the war, and his release on parole, be returned 
to his family, who were then in Macon, and formed a partnership with James 
Jackson, afterwards Chief Justice of Georgia, for the practice of law. 


Following in the wake of the war and the destruction of property, there 
was an unexampled amount of litigation brought about by the upsetting of 
old institutions, and the creation of new problems. Although Mr. Cobb had 
long been out of the active pracitice of the profession, he soon had an im- 
mense business, and gave to it the same thoroughness of attention that had 
eharacterized him throughout his life. In the few years left him, he made 
a number of able arguments, among which probably the most notable was 
in the Supreme Court on the Stay Law, which Chief Justice Lumpkin 
declared to have been among the greatest of the many arguments to which 
he had listened while on that Bench. 


And thus, at fifty, he had again taken up his early profession, turning 
aside only to make his celebrated “Brush Arbor Speech” in Atlanta, July 23, 
1868, when he, General Toombs, R. J. Moses, and Senator Hill spoke to one 
of the greatest audiences that ever gathered in Georgia on the issues arising 
out of the war. This was his last appearance before the people he had sv 
long served. He went North on a business trip, and while in conversation with 
his wife and Bishop Beckwith, in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, he was 
suddenly stricken with apoplexy, and died October 9, 1868, without a word. 
His death was a shock to the State and the South. In every way possible 
the people of Georgia in public meetings voiced their love and respect for 
Howell Cobb, who with William Crawford and Alexander H. Stephens had 
received the greatest distinctions ever conferred upon any of her sons. 


—J. R. Lamar. 


A LETTER FROM STILLWATER, WRITTEN IN 1885, 
BY ONE OF THE OKLAHOMA ‘‘BOOMERS’’ 

The fine philatelic collection of Indian Territory covers owned 
by Colonel George H. Shirk, of Oklahoma City, has recently acquired 
an old cover with an 1885 U. S. postage 2¢ stamped envelope, 
showing the cancellation ‘‘Pawnee Agency, Ind. T. Jan. 13,’’ 
addressed to ‘‘D. E. Shaw, Savannah, Ohio,’’ with the return 
address ‘‘C. H. King, Pawnee Agency, Ind. Territory, Oklahoma.”’ 
But it is the two page letter inside the envelope, showing the date 


line, ‘‘Stillwater, Oklahoma, Ind. Ter. Jan. 9, 1885,’’ that is a 


decided addition to Stillwater, Oklahoma, history never before 
brought to light and published. The letterhead gives the name 
““C. H. King, General Agent for Penn’a.-Offices 244 Main St., Mans- 
field Ohio,’’ with the additional heading in lines above, Whisse- 
more Manuf’g Co. Manufactures of Toilet Looking-Glasses, Ladies’ 
Work-Baskets, Paper Racks, and Parlor Decorations.’’ Evidently, 
the third page of the letter, bearing the signature of the writer, 
has been lost since there is only one sheet penciled front and back 


as follows: 
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Stillwater, Oklahoma, Ind. Ter., Jan. 9, 1885 
Mr. David E. Shaw 


Dear Sir Yours duly received when Charlie came. We are still at this place. 
Have been informed that Gen. Hatch has ordred 7 companies to come here 
and “turn the rascals out.” Maybee they will; but I doubt it. 


The majority of “Old Boomers” prefer going to the Canadian 75 miles 
farther on by the rout (sic) we go. We are located on Sec. 22 and 23 Town 
19 Range 2 East. If you have a government map of the Territory you can 
locate us. I have not yet located my claim certain. The “proxey business’! has 
troubled us greatly. I go out today again. Think I will take one cornering 
with the town. There are about 90 acres of bottom, and two bottom [s]. Fifty 
of good upland Prairie. Stone crop [s] out in two places. One a light sand 
stone. The other a very heavy stone; looks something like Scotch granite. 
Probably contains Iron. 


About 10 or 15 acres of the stoney part will be excellent orchard land. 
The land just crosses the creek in two places. Some timber along the 
stream. It corners at NW in a small stream. Can make three watering places. 


I am one of the town company. Eighty of us. In drawing for business 
lots (they are 25x140) I drew fifth choice and selected No. 11. It is east side 
and on north side of an alley (20 ft.) and south of the center sixth lot. I 
expect to put up a building 14x16. Will have to haul the lumber from 
Arkansas City about 75 miles the way we go. 


If we get to stay: I make a good thing of it; if not will lose my time and 
$40.00. if all goes right I expect to realize $3000 to $5000 within the next 
two years. Charley just came in with a very fine Turkey. He was lucky 
in getting here, after staying so long in Arkansas City. 

Dr. B. B. Chapman’s excellent history, The Founding of Still- 
water (Oklahoma City, 1948), devotes several pages to the ‘‘boomer’’ 
settlement of Stillwater in 1884-5. After the death of David L. 
Payne, his associate, William W. Couch, led a group of ‘‘boomers’”’ 
south from Kansas early in December, 1884, his account of the ex- 
pedition stating, ‘‘We reached Stillwater, Dec. 12, and concluded to 
stand there, and again test the validity of our claims.’’ A town 
company of eighty men was organized. The route to Stillwater was 
called the ‘‘Payne Trail,’’ Arkansas City via the Ponca Agency and 
the Oto Agency to a location on Stillwater Creek, about a mile 
southeast of the present City of Stillwater. This boomer settlement 
was located in a bend of Stillwater Creek, a half mile above its 
juncture with Boomer Creek. The name ‘‘C. H. King’”’ is among 
the 154 signers of a Memorial sent to Congress (Chapman, op. cit., 


pp. 14-15) by the Stillwater claimants, setting forth their rights 
to settlement. 


The ‘‘boomers’’ remained at Stillwater until their leader, 
Couch, gave up further opposition on January 26, 1885, and sur- 
rendered to Colonel Edward Hatch. U. S. Cavalry. The letter given 


1Dr. B. B. Chapman has read this Stillwater letter, and makes the following 
comment here: “The ‘proxey business’ which troubled the ‘boomers’ greatly may 
have had reference to selecting lands for members of the company not present, 
or perhaps to the problem of settlers dividing the lands among themselves. Lieu- 
tenant Day, on Jan. 1, had reported on the difficulty that W. L. Couch experienced 


in keeping settlers from straying off in search of better lands. ‘Proxey Business’ 
is not a common term in land office jargon.” 


First page of pencilled letter written from “Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Ind T 9, 1885.” 
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above shows there was a drawing for business lots prior to January 
9. It shows what C. H. King as a boomer hoped to acquire by his 
part in the settlement; and, according to a further note by Dr. 
Chapmen after reading the letter, it helps to explain Colonel Hatch’s 
telegram of January 27: ‘‘No question they will fight.’ 


—The Editor 


More Notes CONCERNING GEORGE WILLIAM F'EATHERSTONHAUGH 


In a recent letter to Mrs. Grant Foreman, Dr. James H. Gard- 
ner, of Tulsa, expressed his interest in her article, ‘‘An Early 
Aceount of the Cherokees’’, in The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 2 (Summer, 1956), pp. 141-58, and gave more notes on 
George William Featherstonhaugh whose visit to the Cherokee Na- 
tion East in 1837 is set forth in Mrs. Foreman’s article. Someone 
familiar with the name in England once remarked that ‘‘Feather- 
stonhaugh’’ is pronounced by the English as if it were ‘‘First-to- 
know.”’ 


Featherstonhaugh made his home in America, and his first 
number of Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural Sci- 
ence appeared in July, 1831. It may be added here that his report 
as ‘‘U. S. Geologist,’’ Geological Report of an Examination Made in 
1834, of the Elevated Country between the Missouri and Red Rivers, 
is one of the rare publications bound in book form in the Library 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. This report was published by 
order of both houses of Congress, and was addressed to Lieut. Col. 
J. J. Abert, U. S. Topographical Engineers, dated Washington City, 
February 17, 1835. Featherstonhaugh examined the Ozark Moun- 
tain region, and made Hot Springs, in Arkansas Territory, his head- 
quarters for a time, mentioning the ‘‘efficacy’’ of the mineral 
waters of the springs that ‘‘annually perform very admirable cures 
of chronic complaints incident to southern climates .... .’’? On 
page 71 of this Report, he expressed his interest in making the 
journey west from Hot Springs to visit the mountain country of 
present Southeastern Oklahoma, as follows: 


During my stay here, I endeavored in vain to procure a guide to cross 
the country with me to Cantonment Towson, on Red River, opposite the con- 
fines of the Mexican Territory; in this direction, except for a short distance, 
there is not even a bridle path: all roads terminate here, and the passes are 
only known to hunters; but heavy rains had set in, and the mountain 
streams were excessively swollen; the hunters, too, were averse to break off 
from their favorite pursuit of bear-hunting, which commences at this season. 
Deeming it imprudent to run the risks to which, under these circumstances, 
and at so late a period of the year, and without a hunter to provide me with 
food, I should have been exposed, I reluctantly gave up my intention of 
further exploring the hills in that direction — se etiates 
Dr. Gardner pointed out the following excerpt from George P. 


Merrill’s ‘‘Contributions to the History of American Geology,’’ in 
Annual Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1904: 
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Featherstonhaugh was a man of English birth and some means who came 
to America when quite young, apparently from love of travel. Being of 
good presence—standing more than 6 feet in height, well educated and an 
accomplished musician—he easily procured admission into the best of 
society, married an American girl and established himself at Duanesburg 
in New York, but was, apparently, never naturalized. He appears to have 
taken an active interest in agriculture, scientific and political affairs and, 
in company with Stephen Van Rensselaer, became one of the directors of the 
railroad from Albany to Schenectady, a charter of which was granted in 
1826. The death of his wife and two daughters, however, caused him to leave 
Duanesburg and turn his thoughts toward exploration and science. He 
therefore removed to Philadelphia where he established in 1831, the journal 
above mentioned. 

A special note from Mrs. Foreman on Stephen Van Rensselaer 
mentioned above is from J. Franklin Jameson’s Dictionary of United 
States History (Boston, 1897), p. 675: ‘‘Stephen Van Rensselaer 
(1765-1839), was a member of the New York Senate ..... He 
represented New York in the U. 8S. Congress from 1822 to 1829. 
He founded the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in Troy, N. Y.”’ 


—The Editor. 


Tre NAME OF GENERAL STAND WATIE OF THE CHEROKEE NATION 


Among the most frequent inquiries that come to the Oklahoma 
Historical Society are how is Stand Watie’s last name spelled, and 
how is it- pronounced. His surname is found variously spelled in 
different publications, such as Waite, Waitie, Wattie, probably 
appearing inadvertantly as an error, like that in the Summer (1956) 
number of The Chronicles (Vol. XXXIV, No. 2) pages 137 and 139, 
paragraphs 1 and 2 respectively, where the name should appear 
Watie instead of Waite. 


This surname is properly spelled with one t — Watie. The 
name is pronounced with the long 4 sound—W@d'tié. Both this spell- 
ing and pronunciation follow the original Cherokee word from which 
the name is derived: ‘e’ti, meaning ‘‘old’’ or ‘‘long ago’’, the e given 
as in they (phonetically in English, as if @ti, long 4 sound). In 
Cherokee, the e in ett is given an aspirate or breath in its pronun- 
ciation (‘e’ti), according to Mooney’s word list found in the 19th 
Annual Report (Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 1897-98). 

The name of Stand Watie’s father is found in the records in 
English as Oo-wa-tie, a personal name in Cherokee, meaning ‘‘The 
Ancient.’’ This name is pronounced phonetically 66-wa’ti, the oo 

with the w representing the aspirate on the e in the orignial ‘e’fi. 


| Major Ridge and Oo-wa-tie were brothers, full blood Cherokee 
-of the Deer Clan, born in Hiwassee Town in the Cherokee Nation 
Kast, sons of Oganstota. Ridge married Susie Wickett, a half blood 
English-Cherokee. He was a major of the Cherokee troops allied 
with the United States armed forces in the Creek War of 1813-14. 
He and his son, John Ridge, signed the Cherokee Treaty of New 
Kehota in 1835, and in the political feud that followed, both were 
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assassinated about the same hour on June 22, 1839, in different 
parts of the country, Cherokee Nation West. 


Oo-wa-ti married Susannah Reese, a half blood Welsh-Cherokee. 
Both became members of the Moravian Church at Springplace, 
a Georgia, about 1811, at which time he was christianed ‘‘Christian 
David Watie’’ and his wife, ‘‘Susanna Charity Watie,’’ the oo 
_ of his Cherokee name having been dropped to form the surname 
x then written Watie. Their children kept the surname Watie, with 
_ the exception of their second son, Galagina (Cherokee for ‘‘The 
Buck’’), known as ‘‘Buck’’ Watie until he adopted the name of Elias 
- Boudinot, his benefactor at Cornwall Mission School in Connecticut. 
The children and their descendants of Elias Boudinot of the Chero- 
_ kee Nation have kept the surname Boudinot. 
Stand Watie’s Cherokee name was Degataga, meaning ‘‘stand- 
ing together,’’ the origin of his given name ‘‘Stand.’’ He was born 
_ near Rome, Georgia, in 1806, and was also a signer of the New Echota 
_ Treaty of 1835. He escaped assassination at the time that his brother, 
Elias Boudinot, and his uncle and cousin were killed during the 
political feud of 1839. He became noted as the leader of the. Con- 
federate Cherokees during the War between the States. In 1861, 
he organized the Cherokee Mounted Rifle Regiment, in which he 
served as colonel, Confederate States Army, and was commissioned 
brigadier general in 1864, the only Indian who attained this rank 
in the Confederate Army. He and his wife, Sarah Caroline Bell 
Watie, have no living descendants, their five children having died 
without issue. He died on September 9, 1871. A handsome stone 
marker can be seen at General Stand Watie’s grave in Polson 
_ Cemetery, west of the Oklahoma line in Delaware County, two miles 
_ northwest of Southwest City, Missouri, erected to honor his memory, 
_ by the Oklahoma Division of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. 
—The Editor 


THE COLLECTION oF RELICS AND ARTIFACTS FROM FERDINANDINA, 
OKLAHOMA’s First WHITE SETTLEMENT 


The fine collection of relics and artifacts, approximately 5,000 
pieces of iron, brass, copper, lead, flint, stone, bone, glass, and 
potsherd, from the site of the French trading post referred to as 
Ferdinandina by historians and archaeologists, was recently given 
over to the Oklahoma Historical Society where it will be placed 
on exhibit in the Museum. The history of French trade in the 
Arkansas Valley points to the establishment and the naming of 
Ferdinandina in the 1740’s but all notice of this post as an In- 
dustrial center planted among the Caddoan tribes was lost, in 
what is now Oklahoma during a period of over 150 years. It was 
of such importance, however, in early foreign trade, that maps 
printed in England and Scotland long before the War between 
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the States, showed the location of this post as ‘‘Fernandina’’ on 
the west side of the Arkansas River just south of the Kansas line, 
in what is now Kay County, Oklahoma. The name ‘‘Fernandina”’ 
is given at this location on a rare map published in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1873, now in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The Ferdinandina Collection may be divided into two parts for 
descriptive purposes: (1) objects of the French trade such as 
different parts of flint-lock guns, flints, lead bullets, gun trim, wood 
working implements (adzes, axes, knifes,) porcelain beads, scissors, 
copper bells and dress-trimmings, besides copper and brass mount- 
ings and locks for leather bags and pouches used in shipping goods 
for the Indian trade; (2) objects and artifacts of Indian manufac- 
ture such as weapons, implements and utensils of flint, stone or 
bone, besides potsherd (of clay mixed with mussel shell), some of 
the larger pieces showing incised designs and colors through the 
slip process employed by early Caddoan tribes. Many pieces of clay 
pipes and one perfect pipe bowl, all of the double cone type, prove 
that a Caddoan tribe lived in the Indian village where Ferdinandina 
was located. This fine collection was found through a period of 
fifty years by the late Mr. Bert Moore, of Winfield, Kansas, on an 
ancient Indian village site on the south side and at the mouth of 
Deer Creek, just west of the Arkansas River, about 5 miles north- 
east (Sec. 15, T. 28 N. R. 3 E.) of present Newkirk in Kay 
County Oklahoma. Most of the flint stone scrapers, used by the 
Indians in dressing buffalo hides, were found on the old site of a 
second village, now referred to as the ‘‘Buffalo Cliff Village,”’ 
about a mile and a half north of the Deer Creek location (See’s. 1 
& 2, T. 28 N., R. 3 E.) The first discovery by Mr. Moore at the 
Deer Creek site was found about the time of the opening of the 
Cherokee Outlet in 1893, a small stone, owl effigy, one of the 
interesting and perfect objects of Indian origin in the Ferdinandina 
Collection. It was through the kind interest of Mrs. Bert Moore 
that the collection has been brought to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society since her husband’s death. 


It was not until 1926 that the location of the French trading 
post of Ferdinandina, unknown in Oklahoma history up to that time, 
was announced through the work of the Marland Archaeological 
Expedition, directed by the late Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn and 
financed by the late Governor E. W. Marland of Ponca City. Dur- 
ing the summer’s excavations at the Indian village site on Deer 
Creek, press reports on the work there carried the story on the 
location of Ferdinandina at this place, released to the papers by 
Dr. Thoburn. He knew Mr. Bert Moore who came down from 
Kansas to visit the work at Deer Creek and told of the many pieces 
that he had found on this site. By pre-arrangement with Mr. Mar- 
land, all artifacts and objects discovered by the Marland Expedi- 
tion were divided: some given over to the Oklahoma Historical 
Society, some to Chilocco Indian school where the exhibit is still 
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Upper left: small stone idol, owl effigy found in 1893, center earth- 
house mound, Deer Creek Indian village site; upper right, pipe bowls 
(Caddoan double-cone, clay type above, and Wichita red pipe stone 
lower corner, left), flint spear and bird points from Deer Creek 
Indian village site. 
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(Photos of Moore Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society) 


Lower left: Relics from trading post area at Deer Creek site, French 
flint-lock gun triggers and gun-plate, knife blades, and porcelain 
beads; lower right, brass and copper trim for fringe, metal arrow 
points, copper tubes, brass mounting for locks with key hole. 
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seen in the Chilocco Museum, and a part to the Ponca City Library. 
Deer Creek in Kay County was partly on Chiloceo school lands 
where the Indian students used to go fishing in the 1880’s. One of 
them, an old man now, reported recently that he and other Indian 
boys often walked over the old Indian village site where many 
mounds or ruins of Indian earth covered houses could still be seen 
but no one knew of their origin or history. The Oklahoma Historical 
Society’s collection from the site of Ferdinandina is now the finest 
in this country. 

The Indian village on Deer Creek on the west side of the Ar- 
kansas is generally accepted by historians as that first reported 
by the French explorer, Claud Charles du Tisne, on his expedition. 
southwest in 1719, from the mouth of the Osage River in present 
Missouri traveling 120 leagues! and crossing the Arkansas into 
Northern Oklahoma. He arrived at a large village of the Pant, the 
name applied by the French to the Wichita (Pani Pique) and 
sometimes to related Caddoan tribes of the Arkansas River region. 
Du Rivage said that the Pani Village was on the bank of a creek on 
a hill surrounded by elevated prairies, and that there was another 
village a short distance away. This description fits exactly the site 
of the Deer Creek village site, northeast of Newkirk in Kay County, 
today. Du Rivage found the Pani villagers owners of many horses 
which they valued highly. He assured the people of his friendly 
visit, traded with them for two horses and a mule marked with a 
Spanish brand, and set up a white flag? between the two villages 
- here on September 27, 1719, thus laying claims to the country for 
the King of France. 

There was much activity by French traders up the Arkansas and 
the Canadian rivers, out of Arkansas Post (near the mouth of the 
river just west of the Mississippi) in the 1740’s, among the more 
prominent being the Mallet brothers, especially Pierre Mallet who 
made several trips into the Oklahoma region during this period. 
Some of these traders must have planted the trading post at the 
Indian village on Deer Creek where the remains of a circular moat 
or ditch with an embankment above can still be clearly seen. This 
embankment is now very low having weathered through two centuries 
but upon this height once stood a tall stockade and within such a 
barricade the traders erected log cabins and a blockhouse from which 
one could look out here over the many Indian, earth house dwellings 
that ean now be seen as countless low mounds over the village site. 
The French traders remained in this location, at least long enough 


1Du Tisne’s 120 leagues would be a distance of 360 miles according to the - 
English translation today. However, the distance may well have been longer, the 
league as a measure of distance having varied for different times and countries. 
In English-speaking countries it is estimated at three miles (land league, 4.83 km., 
and marine league, 5.56 km. or 3.49 mi.). ‘ 
2The royal French flag that was generally used by early French explorers in 
laying claims to lands in North America showed either a white field or a blue field 
sprinkled with many golden fleur-de-lys. 
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for the place to become well known as an industrial center in the fur 
trade, with its name carried on foreign maps long after it dis- 
appeared in history of the Arkansas River region. The name is 
probably more correctly spelled Ferdinandina (sometimes found 
Ferdinandino), possibly having been given in honor of the French 
- Bourbon King Ferdinand, who ascended the throne of Spain in 1746. 
In 1748 the Comanche and Wichita formed a friendly alliance 
through the French interests clearing the way for the Indian trade 
in the West. These dates are calculated to have approximated the 
time that Ferdinandina became well known as a trading center In 
Oklahoma, along the Arkansas. 
—The Editor 


AMERICAN INDIAN Lire PorTRAYED IN American Heritage 

The October, 1956, number of American Heritage (Vol. VU, 
No. 6) has a special place in the field of Oklahoma history, in 
presenting the beautifully illustrated article, “Myths that Hide 
the American Indian,’’? by Oliver La Farge. The author reviews 
broadly the development of the American Indian at the time of 
his discovery, pointing out the variations in culture of the many 
tribes on this continent. A splendid map shows in colored shadings 
superimposed upon the outlines of the United States and Southern 
Canada eight general cultural areas of Indian life in 1650. Mr. La 
Farge centers his discussion around the three areas that achieved 
the highest development—Southeast, Southwest and Northwest 
Coast. The Southeast area included the ancestors of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes that are well known in the history of Oklahoma where 
they have had an important place since their removal from their 
ancient homelands east of the Mississippi. The very interesting dis- 
cussion in this article is heightened by the many illustrations of In- 
dian art and life, most of them either in color photography or repro- 
ductions in color of paintings of the American Indian seene by 
famous artists. There is a lovely color print of a skin painting that 
hangs on the Museum wall of the Oklahoma Historical Society, the 
original of which is done in vegetable dye on soft doeskin painted 
by Naiche, son of the famous Chief Cochise, in turn himself a chief 
of the Apache ‘‘Prisoners of War’’ and associate of Geronimo for 
many years at Fort Sill. There is also a superb color reproduction of 
Miller’s dramatic painting ‘‘Snake and Sioux Indians on the War 
Path’’ that hangs in the Gilerease Museum at Tulsa. 

The American Heritage Reader, is just off the press (Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., New York), a paperback anthology (50¢) containing 
twenty articles by the best-selling authors and historians that have ap- 
peared in American Heritage, with eight pages of full-color illustra- 
tions to help evoke and make real America’s rich and exciting past. 
he: is a book for the whole family to enjoy. It should be in every 
ibrary. 


—M.H.LW. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS IN THE LIBRARY 
The following list, compiled by Mrs. Edith Mitchell, Cataloger, 


gives the titles of books accessioned and catalogued in the Library 
_ of the Oklahoma Historical Society from July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1956: 


Acheson, Dean. A Democrat looks at 
his party. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1955. 199 pp. 

_Alabama_ Historical Association. 
i Index to Alabama Review, Vols 1- 
62. University, Ala., 1954. 322 pp. 

Alabama State Department. Alabama 
Historical Quarterly. Montgomery, 
Ala., 1954, 1955. Vols. 16, 17. 

Alaska. University. Anthropological 
papers, 1952-1954. 2 Vols. 


Alexandre, Philip L. Alexandre’s 
compendium; facts about Okla- 
homa . .. Oklahoma City, O. T.: 


P. L. Alexandre (1901) 183 pp. 

Allen, Charles W. The Practitioner’s 
manual. New York: William Wood 
& Co., 1899. 851 pp. 

Anthropological Society. American 
Anthropologists. Washington, D. C., 
1953. Vol. 55. 782 pp. 

American Association for state and 
local history. American Heritage, 
1952-53. Brattleboro, Vt. Vol. 4. 

American Baptist Historical Society. 
The Chronicle, 1954. Scotdale, Pa. 
Vol. 17. 212 pp. 

American Catholic Historical Society 
of Philadelphia. Records, 1954. Vol. 
65. 256 pp. 

American Genealogical Index. Fre- 
mont Rider, Ed. Middleton, Conn., 
1955-1956. Vols. 12-15. 

American Historical Review. Boyd C. 
Shafer, Ed. New York: McMillan 
Co. Vols. 59, 60. 

American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Transac- 
tions .. . New York, 1923. Vol 69. 
1339 pp. 

American Library Association. A. L. 
A. membership directory, 1954. 
Chicago, Ill., 379 pp. 

American Library Association Bul- 
letin. . . 1954. Chicago, Ill. Vol. 48. 
676 pp. 

American Library Association. Col- 
lege Research Libraries, 1954. Men- 
asha, Wis.: Vol. 15. 484 pp. 

American Military Institute. Military 
Affairs, 1954. Washington, D. C. 
Vol. 18. 224 pp. 
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A. F. & A. M. Grand Lodge of Okla- 

homa. Official proceedings, 1955. 
Guthrie, Okla.; Masonic Home 
Print. Vol. 47. 344 pp. 

Anderson, Robert T. Troopers in 
France (Poetry) Edmonton, Alta.: 
Coles Print Co., 1932. 123 pp. 

Andrews Family Genealogy. Willis H. 
Miller, Comp. Hudson, Wis., 1955. 
71 pp. 

Annals of Iowa. Iowa State Depart- 
ment. 1954-55. Des Moines, Ia. 
Vol. 32., nos. 5-8. 

Anthropological Papers-Jaketown site 
in West-Central Mississippi. New 
York: American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, 1955. Vol. 45, pt. 1. 
164 pp. 

Antrim, Saida B. The County library 
. .. . Van Weht, Ohio, Pioneer 
Press, 1914. 306 pp. 

Arkansas’ Historical Association. 
Historical Quarterly, 1954. Fayette- 
ville, Ark. Vol, 18. 418 pp. 

Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1908. 
3838 pp. 

Bailey, Minnie Keith. Life’s under- 
tow (poetry) Topeka, Kan.: Crane 
& Co., 1905. 43 pp. 

Baker, Inez. Yesterday in Hall 
County, Texas. Memphis, Tex., 1940, 
219 pp. 

Baker, Paul BE. The forgotten Kutenai 
Boise, Idaho: Mountain State 
Press, 1955. 64 pp. 

Ballenger, T. L. First Baptist church 
of Tahlequah. Muskogee, Okla., 
1946. 36 pp. 

Baltimore Oounty, Maryland. Wills, 
1791-1805. Annie Walker Burns, 
Compiler. Washington, D. C. Vols. 
2-4. 405 pp. 

Barbeau, Charles Marius. Totem 
poles of the Gitksan. . . Ottawa, 
British Columbia, 1929, 275 pp. 

Barnett, Homer G. The Coast Salish 
of British Columbia. Eugene, Ore.: 
University Press, 1955. 320 pp. 

Barrett, Samuel A. Material aspecte 
of Pomo culture. Milwaukee, Wis., 
1952. Vol. 20. 258 pp. 
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Barrie, James Matthew. The Little 
Minister. New York: Street & 
Smith, 1891. 311 pp. 

Bartholow, Roberts. A practical 


treatise on Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. New York: Appleton 
& Co, 1881. 662 pp. 

Bartholow, Roberts, A treatise on the 
Practice of Medicine. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1883. 936 pp. 

Bate, Walter N. Frontier legend; 
Texas finale of Capt. William F. 
Drannan ... New Bern, N. C.: O. 
G. Dunn Co., 1954. 68 pp. 

Bayne, Samuel Gamble. A Fantasy of 
the Mediterranean travel. New 
York: Harper Bros., 1909. 103 pp. 

Belknap, Jeremy. Report on Oneida, 
Stockbridge, and Brotherton In- 
dians. 1796. New York: Museum of 
the American Indians, 1955. 39 pp. 

Bellah, James Warner. The valiant 
Virginians. New York: Ballantine 
Books, 19538. 146 pp. 

Berman, Louis. The Personal 
Equasion ... New York; The Cen- 
tury Co., 1925. 303 pp. 

Bett, Walter Reginald. The history 
and conquest of common diseases. 
Norman, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1954. 834 pp. 

Biggerstaff, Inez Boswell, Comp. 
Bibliography ... Southern History 
Association Publications, 1897-1905 
Oklahoma City, 1956. (twp. copy. 
unp.) 

Biggerstaff, Inez Boswell. Tombstone 
inscriptions from Oklahoma, Ark- 
ansas Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tenas. 56 pp. 

Black, Robert C. Railroads of the 
Confederacy. Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1952. 360 pp. 

Blanding, Don. Leaves from a grass 
house. Honolulu: Patten Co., 1928. 
59 pp. 

Boehm, Eric H, ed. Historical Abs- 
tracts ... . 1775-1945. New York, 
1955. 149 pp. 

Boletin Indigenista. Mexico: Inter- 
American Indian Institute, 1943, 
1950, 1954. 3 vols. 

Boston Public Library Quarterly, 


1953. Boston, Mass., 1953. Vol. 5 
223 pp. 


Boston Public Library Quarterly, 
' 1954. Boston Mass., 1954. Vol. 6. 
243 pp. 
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Brandon, Dorothy. Mamie Doud Ei- 
senhower. New York: C. Scribner’s 
Sons, 1954. 307 pp. 

Brigham, Albert Perry. Geographic 
influence in American history. 
Boston, Mass.: Ginn & Co., 1908. 
285 pp. 

British Columbia Historical Associa- 
tion. Quarterly, 1952, 1953. Vic- 
toria, B. C. Vols. 16, 17. 235, 270 pp. 

Brown, Dee Alexander, Grierson’s 
Cavalry Raid, 1863. Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1954. 261 
pp. 

Bryan, William Jennings. Bryan’s 
last speech ... Scopes trial. Okla- 
homa City: Sunlight Publishing 
Society, n. d. 47 pp. 

Bryan, William Smith, Ed. Our 
islands and their people .. . St. 
Louis, Mo.: N. D. Thompson Pub- 
lishing Co. 2 Vols. 

Butler, Helen. A stone upon his 
shoulder, a novel. Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Westminister Press, 1953. 
272 pp. 

Cakchikel Indians. (Civilization of 
the American Indian series) Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1953. 217 pp. 

California University. Publications 
in history-Petroleum in Venezuela. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954. Vol. 
47. 160 pp. 

California University. Publications in 
history-- The Point Loma Com- 
munity, 1897-1942. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, 1955. Vol. 48. 236 pp. 

Campbell, Walter S. The book lovers 
Southwest. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1955. 287 pp. 

Carpenter, Frank George. Carpenter's 
geographical reader. New York: 
American Book Co., 1899. 352 pp. 

Cather, Willa Sibert. One of ours... 
(fiction) New York: A. A. Knopf, 
1923. 459 pp. ‘ 

Catholic University of America. 
Historical Review, 1954-1955. Vols. 
39, 40. 

Chambers, Homer S. The enduring 
rock; history and reminiscences 
of Blackwell, Oklahoma, 1954 120 


pp. 

Chattanooga and her  bdatttefields. 
Charles D. McGuffey, Ed. Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 1912. 64 pp. 


Cheyney, Edward Potts. A Short 
History of England. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1919. 750 pp. 
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Chinquilla, Compiler. The old Indians 
_ almanac .. . land cessions, treaties, 
ete. 1550-19388. Canton, Okla. 
Printed at Indian craft museum, 
' Jamaica, N. Y. 28 pp. 

Chodos, Israel. Count your blessings. 
New York: Random House, 1955. 
- 212 pp. 

Christmas; an American annual, of 
Christmas literature and art. Min- 
neapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, 1952. Vol. 22. 66 pp. 
hronicles of Oklahoma, 1921-1923. 


eal Society. vol. 1. 280 pp. 


Churchill, Winston. The 
World War. Boston: 
Mifflin Co. 1948. 6 Vols. 


_ Clark, Joseph Stanley. Open wider, 
_ please ... dentistry in Oklahoma. 
_ Norman: University of Oklahoma 


Press, 1955. 391 pp. 

Clarke, Michael. The story of Troy. 
' New York: American Book Co., 
me 1997. 254 pp. 

Clarke, Peyton Neale. Old King 

' William homes and families. Louis- 


me ville, Ky.:. J. P. Morton &. Co., 
1897. 211 pp. 

Colliers new photographic history of 
4 the World’s war... 
m= N. Y., 1918. 128 pp. 

_ Collier’s photographic history of the 
European war. New York: P. F. 
- Collier & Son, 1916. 


Colorado State Historical Society. 
j Colorado Magazine, 1954. Vol. 31. 
316 pp. 

_ Connecticut Historical Society. Bul- 

_ Tetin, 1951-1954. Hartford, Conn. 
= Vols. 16-19. 


_ Connelly, William L. The oil business 
— as TI saw it. Norman: Univ of Okla. 
ie Press, 1954. 

_ Conrad, Joseph. The rescue; a ro- 
mance of the shallows. Garden City, 
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NECROLOGY 
ROBERT BRITTON BUFORD 
1879 — 1956 


Dr. Robert Britton Buford, prominent pioneer editor and civic leader of 
McIntosh county, died at his home in Eufaula, Oklahoma, July 13, 1956, at 
the age of seventy-seven years. Funeral services were held at the First 
Baptist church in Eufaula, with the Reverend Marvin Gennings, pastor of 
the church, officiating. 


The Buford family with a lineage tracable to the feudal days of France 
and England came to this country in 1635, settling in Virginia. One branch 
of the family migrated to Tennessee, then to Louisiana and finally into Hast 
Texas in 1835, where Dr. Buford’s father, John Christopher Buford, was 
born. As a young man, the father engaged in farming on his own account 
in Texas, and he was active in that connection until his death. He was but 
eighteen years of age when he enlisted in the Texas infantry under his 
father Captain W. R. Buford, for service in the Civil War, and participated 
in many of important battles of that conflict, serving the entire four years. 
In 1867 in Sulphur Springs, Texas, John Christopher Buford married Miss 
Elizabeth Askew a native of Georgia. Robert Britton Buford was born in 
Sulphur Springs, Texas, April 23, 1879. the sixth of a family of ten children. 


His early education was received in Sulphur Springs, Texas. Later he 
enrolled as a dental student at the University of Tennessee at Nashville. 
Young Dr. Buford came to Eufaula as a practicing dentist in 1899. He 
returned to Dental school and received his D. D. 8. degree in 1905, returning 
to Bufalua to continue his practice. 


On April 16, 1906 he was married to Miss Marcella Fossick of Sheffield, 
Alabama, daughter of Thomas Lancelot and Mary Ellis (O’Reilly) Fossick, 
the former a native of England and the latter of Mississippi. Mr. Fossick 
operated a stone quarry during the greater part of his life. 


In 1909 Dr. Buford gave up his dental profession and became editor 
and owner of the Jndian Journal, a stock publishing company, which was 
owned by the merchants of the town. Dr. Buford purchased all of the news- 
paper stock in a short time. He continued his activity on the Eufaula paper 
until 1944 when he retired from the business. 


The Indian Journal, the oldest Oklahoma newspaper with continuous 
publication, recently celebrated its 80th birthday, May 31, 1956. Dr. R. B. 
Buford was publisher for the longest period. One of the highlights of bis 
newspaper career was his successful fight over a long period of years in 
making Eufaula a better city and a more prosperous community. He achieved 
this mainly by constantly boosting civic activities in both his news and 
editorial columns. Keenly interested in politics and active in religious and 
civic organizations, Dr. Buford served his community well. 


In the early 1900's before statehood, he was a member of the Hufaula 
baseball team for several years. He served as mayor for six terms. His first 
term _ was in 1907 prior to statehood. The subsequent terms covered 
a period from that time to 1935. During his tenure as mayor the city’s water- 
works and sewer systems were built. The city streets were paved with concrete. 


The original white way system was built and the first motorized fire-fighting 
equipment was purchased. 
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In 1910 he was appointed County Treasurer of McIntosh county to fill 
an unexpired term. He was chairman of the McIntosh County Exemption 
board in World War I, now referred to as the Draft Board. In 1934, he was 
named county administrator of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, 
and in 19385 he was named a delegate to the Democratic National Convention 
in Philadelphia, which nominated President Roosevelt for a second term. 


Dr. Buford recently resigned as chairman of the County Excise Board in 
Eufaula after serving the past twelve years and he was a director of the State 
_ National bank of Eufaula at the time of his death. He was a fifty-year mem- 
7 ber of the Eufaula Masonic lodge, and a charter member of the Lion’s club 
_ of Eufaula which was organized in 1919. He was also a member of the First 
_ Baptist church and served as deacon for many years. On April 16 of this 
. year, he and his wife celebrated their 50th wedding anniversary. 


"4 Besides his wife, Marcella, he is survived by two sons; John Buford, 
_ Checotah, publisher, Robert B. Buford Jr., Eufaula; a daughter, Margaret 
| Y Buford, Eufaula; a brother, M. Z. Buford, Terrell, Texas; a sister, Mrs. 
_ J. C. MeDonald, Sulphur Springs, Texas; and two granddaughters, Lynn 
_ and Margaret Ann Buford, Checotah. 

_ Eufaula, Oklahoma 

—E. C. Hopper 

4 Bufaula, Oklahoma 


: CARRIE HOWELL ABERNATHY 
1878 — 1956 


Mrs. Carrie Howell Abernathy, widow of the late Judge George Carl 
_ Abernathy, of Shawnee, died in a Shawnee hospital, June 19, 1956 after an 
- illness of several months. 


In the death of Mrs. Abernathy Shawnee lost one of its most beloved and 

_ cherished women, who for more than fifty years had given freely of her 

_ time and talents for the promotion and upbuilding of the best interests of the 

city, and community. Her passing leaves an irreplacable vacancy in the 

_ religious, and social life of the community. The imprint of her character 
_ has left a splendid influence that will be felt by future generations. 


Mrs. Abernathy was born October 21, 1878, at Austin, near Lonoke, 
Arkansas, the eldest daughter of Julius Franklin Howell,! and his wife Ida 
Hinton Howell. Her parents had moved from Suffolk, Virginia, to Austin 
where he was superintendent of schools. Later he served as superintendent 
of schools at Morrilton, and at Arkadelphia, Arkansas. In 1885 he became 
Professor of History at the Arkansas Industrial University at Fayetteville, 
(later known as the University of Arkansas), and moved his family there. 


As there were no grade schools in Fayetteville at that time, Carrie 
Howell received her primary education from private school, and tutors, until 
she entered the Preparatory School of the University. There she grew into 
womanhood, surrounded by the educational, and cultural life of the institu- 
tion—nurtured in the fine traditions of Southern womanhood of the Victorian 
era. She graduated from the University of Arkansas in 1900. 


> 


1 An interesting item relative to Mrs. Abernathy’s father, Julius Franklin Howell, 
was that he joined the Army of the Confederacy at the age of fifteen. He was 
wounded in action and captured by Federal troops in the battle of Abbeyville, three 
days before the surrender at Appomattox Court House. He was the last surviving 
member of the Army Corps of General Longstreet, and served as Commander of 
The United Confederate Veterans from 1938-1940 inclusive. He died at his home 

in Bristol, Virginia, June 10, 1948, being 102 years old. 
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During the school year of 1900-1901 she taught elocution at the Baptist 
College at Mountain Home, Arkansas. Later she took a course in the 
Columbia School of Oratotory, in Chicago, and accepted a position as 
instructor in Expression, and EKoleution at the Southwest Virginia Institute, at 
Bristol Virginia, (Known as the Virginia Intermont College) where her father 
had been named President, and the family had moved. 


It was while her father was connected with the Univesity of Arkansas 
that she met George Carl Abernathy, who graduated from that school with 
her class, in 1900. Young Abernathy was a frequent visitor at the Howell 
home, and their acquaintance ripened into on engagement, and a mutual 
devotion that lasted throughout their lives. But it was not until Abernathy 
had received his L. L. B. Degree from the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia, that they were married, on October 1, 1903, at the home of her 
parents in Bristol, Virginia. He was practicing law at Warren, Arkansas at 
that time. 


The couple moved to Shawnee Oklahoma July 2, 1904 to make their home, 
and since that time have been identified with the cultural, social and religious 
interests of the city. Their home held the very essence of hospitality, and 
friendship. Judge Abernathy died May 18, 1954, and until her death she 
maintained the family home. All the years were busy ones for Mrs. Abernathy 
—Besides raising her family of four children she took active part in the work 
of the First Presbyterian chuhch for over fifty years: She had been the 
longest continuing member of the Hawthorne study club, dating membership 
since 1907: She was a charter member of BB chapter of the PEO sisterhood: 
She was a Daughter of the American Revolution tracing her membership 
through her mother’s ancestor Hillery Willey. In her youth Mrs. Abernathy 
was an accomplished musician, and was widely known for her dramatic 
readings and book reviews. 


Survivors include Mrs. Abernathy’s four children: Kenneth Abernathy, 
an Attorney, of Shawnee: Dr. Ruth Abernathy, Professor of Health and 
Physical Welfare of the University of Calif. Jack H. Abernathy Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Big Chief Drilling Co. Oklahoma City, and George C. Abernathy 
Jr. Attorney, Boston, Mass. 


Also surviving are her two brothers: Edward Howell, of Oklahoma City, 
and Barnes Howell, San Antonio, Texas. Two sisters: Mrs. Tom C. Smith, 
Bristol, Virginia, and Mrs. Will Bowen, LaCrosse, Virginia. 


, Services for Mrs. Abernathy were held at the First Presbyterian Church 
in Shawnee with Rey. La Verne Ross conducting. 


—Florence Drak 
Shawnee, Oklahoma . 


WELCOME CECIL MOORE 
1884 — 1956 


Welcome Cecil Moore, better known as Cecil Moore, well known citizen, 
lawyer and public servant, former resident of Muskogee, Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, departed this life at St. Anthony’s Hospital at Oklahoma 
City on May 16, 1956 at the age of seventy-one years. Funeral services 
were conducted by Reverend Don Schooler in St. Paul Methodist Church at 
Muskogee, and interment was in Green Hill Cemetery at Muskogee. 


His ancestors, Scotch, Irish and Welch, were early settlers in colonial 
days in what is now Marlboro County, South Carolina, and active patriots 
against the royalists in the American Revolution. After the battle of Culloden 
1746 many of the people of Scotland migrated to America, and others 
migrated from Europe, to escape from the restraint of conscience, and their 


indignant souls were stirred to energetic action when civil o 
its ugly head in the home of their adoption. ee ae 
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Thomas John, Jesse John and Azel John, brothers, were soldiers in Colonel 
muel Benton’s Regiment supporting General Francis Marion in the Revolu- 
on and war along the Pee Dee section in South Carolina. Thomas John! 
arried Elizabeth Pouncey and their son, Daniel John (1796-1876) married 
ary Spears, and their daughter, Mary John (1828-1801) married John 
‘Cottingham Woodley (1828-1891) and Mary Ann Woodley, their daughter, 
parried Welcome Andrew Moore, and their son was Welcome Cecil Moore. 


____ Benjamin Moore (1769-1846) son of James and Drusilla Moore, married 

ances or Fanny Stubbs, daughter of William Stubbs (1757-1839), a 
patriot of the Revolution, and William S. Moore (1808-1863), their son, 
Married Mary Adams (1810-1904), and Welcome Andrew Moore (1849-1911), 
their son, married Mary Ann Woodley (1851-1887) and their son was Welcome 
Cecil Moore. The Bureau of Pensions, Washington, D. C. records William 
Stubbs as having served in the U. S. Navy. 


: Jonathan Adams, a revolutionary patriot, had a son John Adams (1777- 
1840) who married Celia Cook (1779-1853) and Mary Adams (1810-1904), 
their daughter, married William S. Moore (1808-1836), and their son Welcome 
Andrew Moore (1849-1911) married Mary Ann Woodley (1851-1887) and their 
Son was Welcome Cecil Moore. “Jonathan Adams, the first of the name to 
Place his feet upon Marlboro soil, came from Ireland prior to the Revolution- 
ary War, and was of Scotch-Irish descent. He married Miss Mary Robeson 
and lived not far from the ‘burnt factory’ a few miles above Bennettsville. 
He fought through the Revolutionary War as a Whig, and after the struggle 
had ended, and when within two days march of home, sickened and died. 
He left three sons, William, Shockley and John to perpetuate the name, and 
a daughter Divinity.”2 The story is told that one day Mrs. Jonathan Adams 
Sent her little boy to the mill and he was captured by the Tories who tried 
to make him tell where his father and folks were but the boy refused to 
tell so the Tories put a rope around his neck and threatened toe hang him, 
when Mrs. Adams showed up with a shot gun and the Tories fled. 


Gully Moore and Jeremiah Moore were soldiers in Benton’s Regiment in 
the Revolution. They were brothrs of James Moore, the great great-grand- 
father of Cecil Moore. James Moore is listd as the first Sheriff of Marlboro 
County, South Carolina in 1786, and Gully Moore, a man of wealth, signed his 
bond.3 


Cecil Moore’s father and mother were both college educated, cultured 
people, trained in the fine customs and manners of the Old South. They knew 
the glory of the aristocratic South before the War and they saw that glory 
pass with the coming of the War. His father was only fifteen years old when 
the Civil War closed, but he was busy carrying provisions to his older brother, 
Benjamin F. Moore, then with Sparks’ Cavalry at Charlston, South Carolina. 
His father lost two brothers in that strife. Sherman’s army camped on his 
frandfather’s plantation and the soldiers ate everything on the place that was 
eatable and shot and killed all the livestock and cattle and hogs, leaving the 
dead carcasses lying in the barnyard for the home folks to bury. Cecil heard 
the story from his parents and grandparents about the useless and senseless 
destruction of property by the Union Army, about “carpet bag” rule, and 
he was always a bitter partisan in favor of his beloved southland and her 
people. } 
; Welcome Cecil Moore was born at Bennettsville, Marlboro County, South 
Carolina, October 29, 1884. When he was three years old, his mother having 
died, his father moved to a plantation near town and on that farm Cecil grew 


_ 


tp. He wag educated at a country school, Pine Grove, at McColl, in Marlboro 


1Gregg’s History of the Old Cheraws, p. 409. 
2 Thomas’s History of Marlboro County, S. C 
- 3Gregg, op. cit. 
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County, and at sixteen years of age he went to Charlotte, North Carolin 
where he took a course in business administration and telegraphy. The ne: 
year he was employed by the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company as tel 
graph operator and depot agent at Maxton, North Carolina, and later at Dut 
and Wilmington. In 1903, he followed his brothers west, first stopping | 
Kansas City Missouri, where he was employed by Missouri, Kansas ar 
Texas Railway Company as telegraph operator, being next up for train di 
patcher when he quit, to accept a position with the Dawes Commission : 
Muskogee, Indian Territory, upon the recommendation and endorsement | 
Senator B. R. Tillman. In 1908, he left the federal service and became Depu 
County Treasurer of Muskogee County, Oklahoma, undr Connell Rogers, t1 
County Treasurer. In 1916 he was elected County Treasurer of Muskog 
County, and was re-elected to a second term. Leaving the office of Coun 
Treasurer, he was elected to two terms as County Commissioner of Muskog 
County, and later was City Manager of the City of Muskogee, Oklahom 
Later, for three years he was Conservation Officer with the State Corporati: 
Commission. 


A student of law in his brothers office, he was admitted to the B 
of Oklahoma in 1927, and after practicing law for a few years in 1933 he w 
appointed Deputy Revenue Collector at Muskogee. In short time he w 
promoted to the office of Deputy Revenue Agent, Bureau of Internal Revent 
in the estate and gift tax work, which position he held for about twen 
years and until he retired on January 1, 1955 to become Assistant Sta 
Treasurer of the State of Oklahoma, under John D. Conner, the efficient a 
popular State Treasurer, which position he held until his death. 


He made a fine record as a public official and had many friends. | 
County Treasurer, his office was considered one of the best kept offices 
the state. As Deputy Revenue Agent, he handled many complicated and 4d 
ficult cases for the Government with intelligence, efficeincy and fair deali 
His duties called for the attention of one versed in the law and accounti 
The Treasury Department of the United States conferred upon him 1 
Gallatin award for his long, faithful and meritorious service. 


The writer knew him personally and in the conduct of his official dut 
and feels that no person ever held office in Oklahoma who performed 1 
duties of the office with an eye to the public good more zealously than 
did. Similar expressions from many of his friends have been heard sh 
his untimely departure. 


He was a member of the Democratic party, Modern Woodmen of Ameri 
Yoemen of America, Oklahoma Bar Association, and the St. Luke’s Methoc 
shurch of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. For a time he was a member g 
officer of St. Paul Methodist Church at Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


His family surviving him are his widow, Bessie Bob Moore; sist¢ 
Mary Celia Sauls, Bennie Leal Cope, Mozelle Smoak; and brothers, Willi 
Belton Moore, Lauriston Hill Moore and James Gibson Moore. On the 6th ¢ 
of December, 1916, at Marshall, Missouri, he married Bessie Bob Taylor, 


a promi and artistocratic family of Missouri. Their only child died 
infancy. 


Welcome Cecil Moore passed from this world on the 16th day of M 
1956. Tender and loving hands bore him to his last resting place bene 
a great blanket of flowers offered by his many friends as a token of tt 
esteem. He was a good man, of a good family, an efficient public servs 
and he gave to his generation the best in him. Like the words of Socrates 
St SN Surely, surely, to a good man there can come no evil in life Ol 


Muskogee, Oklahoma —Fred P. Branson 


WELCOME CECIL MOORE 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, QUARTER 
ENDING JULY 26, 1956 


Members of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
met in the Board’s room at 10:00 a. m. on Thursday, July 26, 1956. The 
meeting was called to order by President General W. S. Key. 


Board members present were: Judge George L. Bowman, Judge Redmond 
S. Cole, Joe Curtis, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Thomas J. Harrison, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Dr. Wayne Johnson, Gen. W. S. Key, Mrs. Anna B. Korn, 
R. G. Miller, Mrs. Willis C. Reed, Miss Genevieve Seger, Col. George H. 
Shirk, and Judge Edgar S. Vaught. 


It was moved by Judge Cole and seconded by Judge Hefner that all 
members of the Board who had so requested be excused. The motion was 
carried, thus excusing Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Dr. B. B. 
Chapman, Mrs. Jessie Moore, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mr. H. B. Bass, and Mr. 
H. Milt Phillips. 


Dr. Harbour moved that the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting be omitted. Upon the second of Judge Bowman, the motion was 
adopted. 


General Key called attention to the fact that the Thoburn Memorial had 
been completed and that dedication ceremonies were to take place in the Rose 
Hill Cemetery that afternoon at 2:00 p. m. He expressed the hope that the 
Board members would be present for the services. That Judge Vaught and 
the members of the Thoburn Memorial Committee again be thanked for the 
fine work they had done was made in the form of a motion by Mr. Harrison 
and seconded by Miss Seger, with the Board unanimously approving. 


In making his final report on the Thoburn Memorial, Judge Vaught 
pointed out that $2,452.50 had been collected for the fund and that this was 
somewhat short of the total cost for the memorial and the portrait. Judge 
Hefner, Mr. Curtis, Judge Cole, General Key, Mr. Harrison, Mrs. Reed and 
Mrs. Korn thereupon offered further contributions to the fund. The money 
they contributed left the fund only $22.50 short. Judge Vaught moved that the 
Secretary be authorized to issue a check for $2,125.00 to the Oklahoma 
Monument Company as full payment for the monument, with the Society 
making up the $22.50. The motion was seconded by Judge Hefner and 
unanimously accepted by the Board. In his final remarks concerning the 
memorial, Judge Vaught said, “This is the nicest job of its kind that I have 


ever seen.” 


Turning to the dedicatory program of the Thoburn Monument, Judge 
Vaught said that General Key would preside at the afternoon’s program and 
that Mrs. Anna B. Korn would unveil the monument. Floral tributes, he 
stated, would be presented by the State of Oklahoma, represented by Mrs. 
Sue Ruble; the Oklahoma State Legislature, represented by Cleeta John 
Rogers; the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. Harry Stallings; 
the Oklahoma Memorial Association, Mrs. P. B. Vandament; School 
Children of the State, Carolyn Looney; Daughters of Democracy, Mrs. 
Willard Carver: the American Legion, Dr. Charles W. Hoshall; United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. C. BE. Cook; Oklahoma Press Association, 
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Mr. Ray J. Dyer; Grand Army of the Republic, Mrs. Joe Williamson; an 
the Oklahoma Historical Society, represented by Mrs. Edith Mitchell. 


Judge Hefner moved that the Secretary write a letter of thanks to all 
those who made floral offerings at the time of the ceremonies and this was 
seconded by Judge Bowman and carried. 


General Key then said, "When the public has forgotten a man, it is a 
great accomplishment to collect a sum of money like that now available in 
the Thoburn Memorial Fund. I want to thank Judge Vaught, and his 
committee from the bottom of my heart, both personally and officially, for 
carrying this task through to successful completion.” In addition to Judge 
Vaught, the members of the Thoburn Memorial Committee were Mrs. Korn © 
and Judge Baxter Taylor. 


The Administrative Secretary, Elmer Fraker, read the following telegram 
from Miss Mary BE. Thoburn, daughter of Joseph B. Thoburn, who now lives 
in Santa Fe, New Mexico: 


“Nothing his friends could have done would have pleased J. B. more than 
your memorial. From his first sight of it Oklahoma, the land and the people, 
were his entire life. Appreciate your invitation, but due to physical and 
financial circumstances regret inability to attend.” 


Inasmuch as there was no report or action that could be taken on the 
Jack Walton monument, General Key thanked the Walton Committee for its 
fine work and announced that no further work would be required of it. 


In his report, the Administrative Secretary stated there were now 
890 life members in the Society and 1,723 annual members, making a total of 
2,613. He pointed out that the great increase in life membership had come 
about largely due to letters sent out to annual members telling them that life 
membership costs would soon be doubled. 


Mr. Fraker observed that the grounds were being better kept than in 
any previous time within his knowledge. He also complimented the janitors 
working in the Historical Society Building for the more efficient work they 
are doing. 


He related that the Budget Office had called for the Society’s requests 
for capital improvements, and that after consulting with the President of 
the Board and the chairman of the House and Grounds Committee, a tentative 
budget for such improvements had been filed. The total capital improvement 
requests, as thus listed, amounted to $61,000.00. He said it was also being 
requested that $10,000.00 be appropriated to the State Highway Department 


for use in erecting historical markers in conjunction with the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 


The Administrative Secretary then submitted his list of remommendations 
for the budget for the next biennium. This included the $61,000.00 previously 
mentioned for capital improvements; $27,110.00 for operating expenses; 
$46,247.00 for personnel services; and $20,000.00 for air conditioning of the 
offices, library, and museum rooms. Judge Vaught made a motion, which 
was seconded by Mrs. Korn, that the Legislative Committee of the Board be 
instructed to secure air conditioning for the entire Historical Society Building, 
if at all possible. The motion was adopted. 


It was then moved by Colonel Shirk and seconded by Judge Vaught that 
the Secretary’s general proposals be accepted. Dr. Johnson offered an amend- 
ment to the motion that the personnel items be excepted so further raises 
might be considered. Judge Vaught stated that the purpose of Colonel Shirk’s 
motion was merely to form a backing for the Legislative Committee. Dr. 
Johnson then withdrew his amendment, with the understanding that the 
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recommendations were all subject to modification by the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Board. Colonel Shirk’s original motion was adopted by the 
_ Board. 

E Colonel Shirk then recommended that the Secretary’s request for the 
_ purchase of a tape recorder and camera be approved. Upon a motion by 
E Dr. Harbour and a second by Judge Hefner, the Secretary’s suggestion was 
_ placed in the form of a motion and approved. 


, It was moved by Mr. Harrison and seconded by Mrs. Reed that the 
printing of the completed cumulative index for the Chronicles be authorized. 
_ The motion was unanimously adopted. 


Colonel Shirk moved and Miss Seger seconded that the Board go on 
record as thanking Mr. Miller and his Tour Committee for conducting such 
an interesting and successful tour. This motion was unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Miller briefly outlined his ideas of the Tour for 1957. He said that 
he thought this tour should be in the eastern part of the state and that the 
Sequoyah Park Lodge could be used as a central point from which the tour 
might be conducted. He also stated that attention should be given to re- 
tracing a portion of the old Butterfield Route. General Key expressed ap- 
proval of the ideas advanced by Mr. Miller. Judge Vaught moved and Mrs. 
Korn seconded that Mr. Miller be authorized to proceed with making arrange- 
ments and plans for the 1957 Tour. This motion was unanimously approved. 


General Key stated that Governor Gary had named him to represent 
Oklahoma at the Historic Sites Commission meeting in Montpelier, Vermont 
on September 27 and 28, with Mr. Fraker being designated as alternate. He 
said that inasmuch as he would be unable to make the trip, he was recom- 
mending that the Secretary be authorized to attend this meeting with 
expenses be paid by the Society. It was moved by Judge Bowman and 
seconded by Judge Vaught that Mr. Fraker be granted his expenses by the 
Society to attend the meeting in Vermont. 


The announcement was also made by General Key that plans were under 
way for erecting a marker at the Commandant’s quarters in Fort Sill. He 
said this house was erected in 1870-71 and was still used by commanding 
officers as their residence. General T. H. De Shazo, now Commandant of 
Fort Sill, had agreed with General Key on plans for erecting the memorial. 
The military at Fort Sill will furnish the marker from their own quarries 
and the Historical Society will see that the inscription is placed on the 
marker. General Key said that a dedication ceremony is contemplated for 
sometime during the Fall months. 

Mr. Miller suggested that during Oklahoma’s fiftieth anniversary various 
civie clubs be invited to devote at least one of their meetings to viewing the 
exhibits of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The Secretary presented a list of the gifts to the Society and the names of 
new members. Upon proper motion, the gifts were accepted and the new 
members’ names ordered placed on the membership rolls. 

Before adjourning General Key requested that the entire Board rise 
and stand in silent prayer as a tribute for Mrs. Jessie Moore and Judge 
Baxter Taylor, members of the Board of Directors who were ill and could 
not attend the meeting. : 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:00 noon and retired to the Indian 


Grill for lunch. Following the luncheon the Board members attended the 
ceremonies for the Thoburn Memorial at Rose Hill Cemetery in Oklahoma 


ity. 
oes W. S. KPY, President 
ELMER L. FRAKER, Secretary 
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Elmer L. Fraker 
Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED 
LIBRARY: 


Additions to Foreman Collection in Library: Approximately 320 items, 
including many valuable books, documents, magazines, historical papers, 
maps, and newspapers. 

Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 

Miscellaneous material including club programs, pamphlets, and music; 

317 books. 2 
Donor: Mrs. Anna B. Korn, Oklahoma City 

Pictorial brochures, maps, and documents; post cards; History of Colorado 
Springs; Story of Old Creek Council House at Okmulgee. Total of 104 
historic items. 

Donor: Mr. John B. Fink, Oklahoma City 

Collection of postage stamps in journal scrap book made by Mr. Blair 
Staunton Williams. 

Donor: Mrs. B. P. Chamberlain, Charlottesville, Virginia, daughter 
of Mr. Williams 

Eight scrap books of Oklahoma history, with complete information as to 
dates and locations of various events. 

Donor: Mr. Floyd R. Bull, Oklahoma City 

Folder containing 3 large maps which had been used by Junius B. Moore 
in geological survey of 1898. 

Donor: Mrs. Cherrie Adair Moore, Tyler, Texas 

Early Oklahoma Legislative documents; railroad map of Oklahoma made 
in 1917 by Corporation Commission; newspapers and historie clippings; 
miscellaneous reference items. 

Donor: Mr. Stuart A. Rice, Oklahoma City 

Family history of Rev. Richard Baxter Foster entitled, “Lifelines,” written 
by his daughter, Mrs. Grace Foster Brown, and wife, Lucy. Included 
in the manuscript is the story of his move into Oklahoma during the 
Cherokee Strip opening and his organization of the First Congregational 
Church at Stillwater. 

Donor: Mrs. R. W. McGeorge, Stillwater 
“Kansas-Missouri Floods of June-July, 1951.” U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Donor: Col. George H. Shirk, Oklahoma City 

Pictorial History of St. Louis prepared by First National Bank of St. Louis 
on the occasion of the 100th Anniversary of the founding of its pre- 
decessors, The Southern Bank and Mechanics Bank. 

Donor: First National Bank of St. Louis, Missouri 

Words of Wisdom, Volume 38, compiled by J. G. Puterbaugh. 

Donor: Mr. J. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester 

Necedah, The Story of First Fifty Years (1853-1903) of the Village, 

Juneau County, Wisconsin, by Arthur Murray Kingsbury. 
Donor: Mr. Ralph Hudson, State Librarian 

Large ape aie map showing territory served by Philadelphia Blectric 
Co., 1950. 

Donor :Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadelphia 


MUSEUM: 


Collection of toys consisting of 58 articles. 
Donor: Myrtle Lucille Brown, Oklahoma City 


a 
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‘Miniature covered wagon, presented when Historical Society Tour of Chisholm 
: Trail stopped at Kingfisher. 


Donor: Kingfisher Chamber of Commerce 
Knife used to cut the 1000 pound cake given by The Daily Oklahoman to the 


Oklahoma Memorial Association on occasion of the 21st birthday of the 
State of Oklahoma. 


Donor: Mrs. John J. Volz, Oklahoma City 
Collection of 21 pieces of antqiue blue glass, formerly the property of Mrs. 
Kenneth C. Kaufman. 
Donor: Mrs. Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma City, daughter of Mrs 
Kaufman 
Seven pieces of Chinese money. 
Donor: R. F. Remmers, Oklahoma City 
Saddle bags used by Dr. Pocock in War Between the States. 
Donor: Dr. C. A. Palme, Oklahoma City 
French coin, 50 francs. 
Donor: Bert Tyler, Wynnewood 
Nightgown and shawl used prior to 1850. 
Donor: Miss Katherine Long, Stillwater 
Piece of wood picked up at Belleau Woods after World War I; stone from 
old Dwight Mission in Arkansas; piece of salt kettle from Bean Salt 


works; souvenir buttons, souvenir feathers with Gen. Leonard wood’s 
name on them. 


Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 
Oil portrait of Dr. Lewis J. Moorman. 
Donor: Mrs. Lewis J. Moorman, Oklahoma City 
Oil photographs of Coleta Lou McAllister and John Thornton, outstanding 
4H girl and boy for 1955. 
Donor: Ira Hollar, A. & M. College, Stillwater 
Large framed water color of original building at Northwestern State 
College, Alva; program of dedication of building. 
Donor: ‘T. J. Mercer, Denver 
Large framed photograph of Dr. Fowler Border. 
Donor: Capt. George F. Border, San Pedro, California 
Picture of Good Roads Convention in Muskogee just after statehood. 
Donor: Cherrie A. Moore, Tyler, Texas 
Two post cards, pictures of projectile points. 
Donor: H. L. Shorter, Welch, Oklahoma 
Five lithographs. 
Donor: John O. Thompson, Oklahoma City 
Photograph of Gen. George Crook; picture of oil town and oil field; Album 
of pictures of early Indian Territory; album of pictures of Fort Gibson 
and Colorado. 
Donor :Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 


ARCHIVES: 


Addition of nine cartons to Grant Foreman Collection in Archives: letters 
to and from Dr. Foreman; newspaper articles concerning activities of 
Dr. and Mrs. Foreman; clippings about historical events and prominent 
persons in state; etc. 

Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 

Reprint of “Federal Indian Policy and the Southern Cheyennes and Arapa- 
hoes, 1887-1907,” by Dr. Donald Berthrong, appearing in Hthnohistory, 
vol. 3, No. 2. 

Donor: Dr. Donald Berthrong, University of Oklahoma History 
Department, Norman 
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CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL HALL: 


Silk flag with fringe, The Stars and Bars of the Confederacy, which was used 
as the official flag of the Stonewall Jackson Chapter No. 40, McAlester, 
for over fifty years. 

Donor: Mrs. W. E. Gotcher, McAlester 

‘Brass Trivet, a copy of the Great Seal of the Confederate States of America. 

Donor: Mrs. Joel D. Rhodes, Tulsa : 
Small plate with painting of Confederate Battle Flag, in color. 
Donor: Mrs. Frank Milner, Oklahoma City 

Picture, ambro type, of Major Jonathan E. Mann and wife, Mary Ann 
Brosious Mann, and Mrs. T. F. Gorman. 

Donor: Mrs. E. R. Lindley, Stanberry, Missouri, grandaughter of 
Major and Mrs. Mann ; 

Picture of group of Confederate veterans taken at home of Capt. John 
Wheeler Dickey in Roxton, Texas on June 29, 1926. Occasion was Captain 
Dickey’s annual reception and dinner for veterans of Lamar County. 

Donor: G. M. Robinson, Oklahoma City, grandson of J. W. Dickey 
Piece of cedar about twelve inches long from General Albert Pike Tree. 
Additional information has been requested about this exhibit. 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 
Printed sketch of Margaret Mitchell. 
Donor: Mrs. Grant Foreman, Muskogee 
Post ecards: copy of the original score of “Dixie;’’ chair used by President 
Jefferson Davis at Montgomery; east door of the old White House of the 
Confederacy. 
Donor :Foreman Collection 


UNION MEMORIAL HALL: 


Collection of G. A. R. items, including a piece of stone cut from a window 
sill at Libby Prison by a union soldier imprisoned there. 
Donor: Miss Bess G. Clapp, Kansas City, Missouri 


LIFE MEMBERS: 


Dr. Sam A. McKeel Ada, Okla. 
Dr. O. H. Miller fe 
Dr. Clarence P. Taylor, Jr. ze 


Mrs. Leo D. Chamberlin Afton, Okla. 
Mrs. Josie E. Hickman Altus, Okla. 

Dr. Wayne Anthony Starkey 7 

Dr. Forest D. Harris Ardmore, Okla. 
Dr. H. HE. Williams it 

Mr. David P. Farrington Bartlesville, Okla. 
Prof. Fred Floyd Bethany, Okla. 
Mr. W. A. Porter, Jr. Bixby, Okla. 
Dr. Leland Claire Brandt Cherokee, Okla. 
Miss Jeffie D. Young Chickasha, Okla. 
Dr. Wm. S. Anderson Claremore, Okla. 
Mrs. Philip H. Vileg w 

Mr. Mathies Wharton Clayton, Okla. 
Mrs. E. O. Martin Cushing, Okla. 
Mr. H. L. Sparks Me 

Mr. D. M. Tyler Dewey, Okla. 
Mr. J. G. Clift Duncan, Okla. 
Dr. Alfred T. Baker Durant, Okla. 
Mr. L. J. Gregg a2 

Dr. W. K. Haynie wd 


Prof. James D. Morrison 2 
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* Minutes 
Mrs. John Allen Phillips II 
Mr. Rector H. Swearengin 
Mr. David Earl Webb 
Mr. Paul Hughes 
Mr. Joe D. Hurt 
Mr. Arthur Gaillard McComas 
Mr. William Dow Gumerson 
Mr. Russell H. Harbaugh, Sr. 
Dr. Frederick A. Hudson 
Mr. Henry J. Miller 
Mr. Kay Peters 
Mr. George M. Sturdevant 
Miss Genevieve Seger 
Mr. Marvin Eugene McKee 
Miss Anna Redel 
Mr. Raymond H. Fields 
Mr. Columbus E. Price 
Dr. Finis E. Walker 
Mrs. Leta Sexson (Mrs. W. Mark) 
Mrs. Mary Caroline Bodinot 
Mrs. Bida R. York 
Mr. W. O. Wethington 
Mrs. J. L. Garretson 
Mrs. Alpheus L. Spencer 
Mrs. Sam T. Palmer 
Mr. Ralph M. Ball 
Mr. Thomas Russell Bean 
Mr. Paul Bennett 
Mrs. Esther V. Borden 
Mrs. J. William Cordell 
Miss Gertrude Bracht 


Miss Nell Carl 

Mr. Paul W. Cress 

Dr. C. J. Fishman 

Mrs. Cranfill Fowler 

Dr. John L. Glomset 

Dr. E. Neal Holden 

Mr. Darwin A. Hostetter 
Mr. William Johnston Hefner, Jr. 
Miss Edith M. Johnson 
Gen. Roy W. Kenny 

Dr. Gale R. Kimball 

Mr. Bill A. Larson 

Dr. Bertha M. Levy 

Mr. John H. McCasland 
Rev. T. H. McDowell 

Dr. R. C. Mills 

Mr. Robb W. Moore 

Miss Marie Overstreet 
Mrs. J. M. Owen 

Dr. J. N. Owens, Jr. 

Mrs. Wannah Prigmore 
Mr. G. R. Pulley 

Mrs. Belle Spiers 

Mr. R. C. Steele 

Mr. John D. Thomas 
Mrs. John D. Thomas 
Mrs. Gladys Goucher Wakefield 
Dr. Ethan A. Walker, Jr. 


Mrs. May M. Walker 


Elk City, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Elk City, Okla. 
Enid, Okla. 

” 


Geary, Okla. 
Goodwell, Okla. 
Guthrie, Okla. 
Guymon, Okla. 
Lawton, Okla. 
Lone Wolf, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Nash, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
” 


Okemah, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Mr. George P. Westervelt 
Dr. C. Jack Young 

Mrs. Kate Galt Zaneis 
Mr. R. W. Driskill 

Mr. James A. McNeese 
Mr. T. W. Prentice 

Mr. Weleh Harrison 

Miss Mayme Mayes 

Mr. Creekmore Wallace 
Mr. Ray London 


Mr. George E. M. Campbell 


Dr. John W. Raley 

Mrs. Kiamichi Ainsworth 
Mr. Paul L. Farrington 
Mr. E. B. Ward 

Mr. Alfred Aaronson 
Mrs. Coeryne Bode 

Mr. Ralph A. Brant 

Dr. Hugh C. Graham 
Mr. Henry V. Holmes 
Mrs. Pauline P. Jackson 
Lt. Col. Gerald B. Klein 
Miss Louella Lower 

Miss Irene Reese 

Mrs. Evelyn Louise Shaw 
Mr. Robert J. C. Shaw 
Mr. John G. Staudt 

Mr. Dick Tenney 

Mr. James O. Whelchel 
Mrs. H. Robert Wood 
Mr. L. J. Barrett 

Mr. Armand Gibson 

Mrs. C. BR. Williams 

Mr. Harry W. Readnour 
Mr. Michael Harrison 
Mrs. Evelyn Hefner Combs 
Mr. Lee Hefner Combs 
Mr. J. D. Hartzler 

Miss Cleo K. Sumter 

Mr. William M. Johnson 
Dr. Nelson M. Blake 

Mr. Lloyd Lacey 


Mrs. Maureen McKernan Ross 


Mr. Harry B. Gilstrap II 
Mrs. Lewis 8. Sooter 

Mr. A. C. “Clem” Wright 
Mr. L. C. Heydrick 

Rev. Francis T. Kramer 
Col. Horace Speed, Jr. 
Mr. Paul BE. Schaub 

Miss Lyda Vacin 


ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Mr. W. B. Dean 

Mr. Thomas G. Braddock 
Mr. Charles F. Goodwin 
Mr. Odell C. Olson 

Mr. Alvin C. Bruce 

Mr. William A. McGalliard 
Mr. Harold Springer 


” 
” 


” 


Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
” 


Pryor, Okla. 
Ringling, Okla. 
Sand Springs, Okla. 
Shawnee, Okla. 
Spiro, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
” 


” 


Watonga, Okla. 
Wetumka, Okla. 
Woodward, Okla. 
Wynnewood, Okla. 


Sacramento, California 


Los Angeles, California 


Wellman, Iowa 
Lawrence, Kas. 

New Orleans, La. 
Takoma Park, Md. 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Merrill, Wisconsin 
Alexandriz, Va. 
Washington, 20, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Ada, Okla. 
Altus, Okla. 
Anadarko, Okla. 
Antlers, Okla. 
Ardmore, Okla. 


” 


ee tne - 


Minutes 


Mr. John M. Holliman 
Mr. Bob Stiles 

Mr. Wendell Hart, Jr. 
Mrs. J. B. Skeen 

Mr. William A. Vassar 
Mrs. Ada A. Hodge 
Mrs. Jewel M. Lanier 
Miss Marianne Trevathan 
Dr. J. Wilbur Green 
Mr. Wallace Byrd 

Mr. Richard J. Stead 
Mr. Ernest E. Brown 
Mrs. Hersey Montgomery 
Mr. Richard H. Mills 
Mr. Foster Hammond 
Mr. Leland W. Jones 
Mr. W. Custer Service 
Mr. I. C. Thurmond, Jr. 
Dr. F. W. Hollingsworth 
Dr. James P. Jobe 

Dr. Wm. A. Laughton 
Mr. Paul G. Liebmann 
Mrs. Lena Hartwell 
Mrs. Mary Augusta Ward 
Mr. Joe T. Gold 

Mrs. Rose Mae Ferrier 
Mr. G. G. McCullers 

Mr. Raymond C. Shurr 
Mr. Wm. D. Anderson 
Mrs. Mabel E. Boggess 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Ryan 
Mr. Charles W. Mason 
Dr. E. B. Wheeler 

Miss M. Stella Hinds 
Mr. Hugh C. Nolen 

Dr. Arthur L. Buell 
Dr. Robert H. Akin 

Dr. Walter C. Bahr 

Dr. C. N. Berry 

Dr. James G. Binkley 
Dr. Charles M. Brake 
Mrs. Floy Buxton 

Mr. Leo Samuel Cade 
Mr. Roger L. Cole 

Mr. Joseph P. Crawford 
Miss Dorothy Crim 

Dr. C. E. Dailey 

Mr. Harvey H. Deaton 
Dr. J. Hartwell Dunn 
Mr. Franklin L. Hatcher 
Mr. John M. Hendricks 
Mrs. W. G. Hobson 

Mr. Clark Hurd 


Col. Robert G. Johnston, U. 8. Army 


Dr. Edmond H. Kalmon 
Mr. Milton Keen 

Mr. Clyde N. Kemery 
Mrs. Edna Koerner 

Dr. E. C. Moon 


Mr. Ross Morrison 
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Bartlesville, Okla. 
Broken Bow, Okla. 
Canton, Okla. 
Carnegie, Okla. 
Chandler, Okla. 
Cherokee, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Choctaw, Okla. 
Claremore, Okla. 
Coalgate, Okla. 
Cushing, Okla. 
Dunean, Okla. 


Durant, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 


” 


Elk City, Okla. 
El Reno, Okla. 


” 


” 


Fort Cobb, Okla. 
Heavener, Okla. 
Hobart, Okla. 
Hugo, Okla. 
Idabel, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 


” 


Nowata, Okla. 
” 

Okemah, Okla. 
” 


Okmulgee, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Chronicles of Oklahoma 


Mr. B. E. Odom 

Mrs. Virginia R. Sink 
Dr. J. R. Stacy 

Mr. J. L. Van Eaton 
Miss Margaret White 
Mr. Alfred Hamm 

Mr. R. C. Kennedy 

Mr. Donald R. Corbin 
Mr. J. G. MeDonald 
Mr. A. L. Meadows 

Mr. Walter L. Perryman 
Mr. Harold C. Beal 

Mr. Acee Blue Eagle 
Mrs. Okarche H. Page 
Mr. Earl W. Shockley 
Mr. Warren S. Watkins 
Mr. Archie Madding 
Mr. J. Stokley Martin 
Mr. James C. Perryman 
Mrs. Rhoda Warne 
Miss Naomi Dennis 
Mrs. Kitty M. Harvey 
Mr. William O. Cooper 
Mr. George W. Viele 

Mr. George H. Yohe 

Miss Georgene Louecky 
Miss Joan Mills 

Mr. Robert H. Kingsbery, Jr. 
Mrs. E. H. B. Butts 


Perry, Okla. 

Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Ponea City, Okla. 
Seminole, Okla. 
Stroud, Okla. 
Tahlequah, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Webbers Falls, Okla. 
Wetumka, Okla. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Berkeley, California 
Los Angeles, California 
Manitou Springs, Colo. 
Arkansas City, Kas. 


Wichita, Kas. 
New York City, N. Y. 


-Houston, Texas 


Washington, D. C. 
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FOLLOWING 


Full name (including middle name or names, spelled out) 
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Religious, Fraternal and Club affiliations: 
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APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Dite 4925s 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. In order 


to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the required fee 


Cpa Ee op ae 
(Signed). 2. ee 


P, 0. Addtess.2 2 eee 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), two dollars 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it ob- 
viates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 
be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society 1s 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $50.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Se 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


